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The battle for sale 


in 1930 will be even swifter and 
keener than ever. Is your present package an effec 


we i , 
tive weapon in meeting competition? If not, it should be 
—and— it can be made so 
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to get your extra sale 


lhe real utility of Continental Containers will help you 
we 


They are strong and durable — 
sasy to open—and simple to stack—approved by both 
dealer and customer. 


Continental lithography will add definite sales value to 
your package . . . There is color—life-realism and spirit 
in the matchless lithography of Continental Containers 
They demand consumer attention from the retail shelf 


You will find Continental Containers are powerful 
forcible advertising at the point of sale 


Executive Offices: NEW YORK: 100 E. 42nd St 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, 110c. 


st. CHICAGO: 111 W. Washington St 
SAN FRANCISCO: 155 Montgomery St 
“IT’S BETTER PACKED IN TIN” 
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Are you satisfied 
with your Profits in 
your sausage room? 


F not, you will be interested in a 
recent experiment to determine 
actual costs of producing sausage. 


Write us for full details of the results 
of this test. 


They may solve your problem! 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS COMPANY 


Patentees and Manufacturers of 
“BUFFALO” Silent Cutters, “BUFFALO” Mixers, “BUFFALO” Grinders, “BUFFALO” 
Stuffers, the SCHONLAND Patented Casing Puller and the Trunz-“BUFFALO” Bias 


Bacon Slicer 


Factory and Main Offices: 50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Branches: Chicago, Ill.; London, Eng.; Melbourne, Australia 
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Choosing the Refrigerated Meat Truck Body 


Packer Will Get Best Results When 
Choosing Body That Will Meet 
Service Conditions Most Efficiently 


XI—Refining 


There is a place in the meat in- 
dustry for both the insulated and 
the refrigerated truck body. 


Which is the better to use? 

This is a question each packer 
must decide for himself, consider- 
ing all factors with an influence 
on cost of operation and mainte- 
nance, and which will affect the 
temperatures it is desired to main- 
tain. 

For service up to 100 miles 
from the plant—where door open- 
ings are few—some packers find 
that insulated truck bodies with- 
out refrigeration serve their needs 
well, 

Where trucks never get more 
than a few miles from the plant, 
as a rule these trucks are oper- 
ated by driver-salesmen and the 
meats are delivered as they are 
sold. 

One packer has divided his re- 
frigerated truck bodies into four 
compartments, in each of which 
certain products are carried. He 
finds such an arrangement an 
economy in peddler service. The 
products are readily accessible, 
and it is not necessary to admit 
warm air to all of the body in- 
terior when a retailer buys only 
a few or certain products. 

Another packer uses refrigera- 
tion in his trucks only two months 
of the year. The rest of the time 


Body Design in Meat Packer’s Motor Trucks 


the meats can be carried safely 
and kept in good condition in an 
insulated body without refrigera- 
tion. During the two months re- 
frigeration is needed it is supplied 
by solid carbon dioxide placed in 
a metal container on the floor of 
the truck. 


In the following article two types of 
refrigerated truck bodies being used suc- 
cessfully in the meat industry are de- 
scribed. 


This is the fourth of a series of ar- 
ticles on refrigerated trucks and the elev- 
enth in the series on the use of motor 
trucks in the meat industry, which have 
been published in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER. 

The first, “Training Motor Truck Driv- 
ers,” appeared in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER of Dec. 25, 1926; second, ““Tak- 
ing Care of Meat Trucks,” Feb. 19, 1927; 
third, “Hauling Meat Animals to Market,” 


April 30, 1927; fourth, “Penalties of 
Overloading,” May 28, 1927; fifth, “Deliv- 
ery Trucks as Meat Advertisers,” June 
18, 1927; sixth, “Managing the Fleet,” 
Sept. 17, 1927; seventh, “Know Your 
Truck Operating Costs,” April 14, 1928; 
eighth, “Improving Truck Delivery,” April 
27, 1928; ninth, “Refrigerated Trucks 
Simplify Meat Selling,” June 1, 1929; 
tenth, “Truck Delivery Widens Packer 
Sales Territory,” August 17, 1929. 


Refrigerated Truck Design 


The meat packing industry is coming 
rapidly to see in insulated and refriger- 
ated trucks means for rendering better 
service to customers, delivering meats 
in better condition and serving terri- 
tories that hitherto, for lack of ade- 
quate transportation, have been closed 
to them. 

One packer in the South had within 
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COMPARTMENTS IN BODY GIVE BETTER REFRIGERATING EFFICIENCY. 


This diagrammatic sketch shows how 


one packer has arranged the interior of 


his refrigerated trucks in use in peddler service. 


The ice tank is located in the center at the top. When it is in this position 
better air circulation is secured because the air has to circulate for only one-half 


the length of the body. 
ments. When a door is opened warm air 
truck interior. 


Different products are carried in the different compart- 


is admitted only into one-fourth of the 
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100 miles of his plant a prosperous 
community in which he had not sold a 
pound of meat. He could reach it by 
railroad only by a long, round-about 
route. The condition of the roads be- 
tween his plant and the city in ques- 
tion prevented trucking meat to it. 

The result was that the meat supply 
for the city came from branch houses 
of other packers several hundred miles 
away. 

Recently the highway between this 
packer’s city and the town in question 
was improved. This gave the packer 
an opportunity to open up a new ter- 
ritory. Through the use of insulated 
trucks he was able to deliver meats to 
the community much quicker and cheap- 
er than other packers could ‘deliver 
them and to render to retailers a bet- 
ter quality of service. The result was 
that he was not long in securing the 
major portion of the business of that 
town. 

Type Depends on Service. 

Other local packers have had similar 
experiences, and one at least—L. A. 
Frey & Sons, Inc., New Orleans, La.— 
is using refrigerated trucks for city 
delivery of meats and meat products 
with much success. 

How this packer operates this service 
was described in the June 1, 1929, issue 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 

Insulated and refrigerated trucks 
can be used in such a variety of service 
and under such varying conditions that 
the greatest economy probably will be 
secured only when all factors that in- 
fluence results are considered carefully, 
and the truck decided on and the body 
selected to meet these conditions best. 

Character of merchandise handled, 
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outside summer and winter tempera- 
tures, lengths of routes, number of 
stops, character of highways over which 
trucks operate, quantity to be carried 
on one trip,—these are only some of 
the considerations that will determine 
the size of the truck, whether or not 
the body will be refrigerated, size and 
location of doors and other details of 
design. 

It is obvious that no one type of 
body design will meet efficiently all 
characters of service, and all condi- 
tions under which an insulated or re- 
frigerated truck might operate. And as 
experience is gained and operating data 
becomes available it is to be expected 
that improvements in details of design 
will be made. 

New Type Truck Designed. 

Greater insulating efficiency with less 
weight, ice tanks located so that the 
greatest refrigerating effect will be ob- 
tained with the least ice meltage, and 
with less effort for reicing, and doors 
so constructed and placed that there 
will be less air leakage through them 
and more convenient access to the truck 
contents—these are some of the details 
to which the industry is giving atten- 
tion at this time. 

In the refrigerated trucks of L. A. 
Frey & Sons, Inc., New Orleans, La., 
mention of which was made previously, 
a radical departure from standard in- 
sulated truck body construction was 
made. Instead of one of the commonly- 
used insulating materials, this company 
installed celotex in two layers on the 
top, bottom, sides and ends. 

Since this article appeared in print, 
the company has made additional pur- 





TYPE OF REFRIGERATED TRUCK POPULAR IN THE EAST. 


In the case of this truck design by the Meyer Body Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 


tanks are installed at each end. 
top. 
head room is increased. 


the ice 


Icing is done through insulated hatchways in the 
By using two tanks a better circulation of air is obtained in the body and 
One icing with 600 Ibs. 
maintain a low temperature within the truck body 


of ice and salt is sufficient to 
for twenty-four hours. 
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chases of refrigerated trucks, the body 
design and the construction of the new- 
er vehicles being essentially different 
from those described previously in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 

Four Compartments in Body. 

In the older trucks the ice and salt 
container was placed above the driver’s 
cab. In the new vehicles the ice tank 
is placed across the center of the truck. 
The interior is divided by a longitudi- 
nal and cross insulated partition into 
four compartments. Door openings are 
at the sides. Better refrigerating effi- 
ciency is possible, as the air circulates 
for one-half of the length of the body 
instead of the length of the body, as 
is the case when the ice container is 
placed at one end. 

In this case, also, celotex is used as 
the insulating material. This is ap- 
plied as follows: A layer of the ma- 
terial was placed on the body. On top 
of this was placed another layer coated 
heavily with tar. A third layer, also 
coated with tar, was placed on the sec- 
ond layer. Over the three layers of the 
insulation was placed pressboard, also 
coated with tar. Doors are made up 
in the same manner. 

Severin L. Frey, president of the 
company, states that his experience 
with this new truck has been much 
more favorable than with any of the 
company’s other insulated vehicles. 

A refrigerated body design finding 
considerable favor in the meat trade in 
the East has ice and brine tanks at 
both ends of the body at the top. These 
are accessible from the top of the body 
by means of two insulated hatchways 
through which the tanks are loaded. 

One Icing Lasts 24 Hours. 


By using two ice tanks instead of 
one, the size of the tanks can be made 
smaller, and by placing a tank at each 
end of the body a better refrigerating 
effect is obtained, because the cold air 
has to circulate only half the length of 
the truck body. 

Packers using this type of body say 
that 600 Ibs. of ice and salt—300 lbs. 
in each tank—are sufficient to keep the 
truck body refrigerated for 24 hours. 
The melting brine is drained away from 
the tanks by drain pipes controlled by 
brass valves under the tanks. The 
overflow is also taken care of by these 
pipes. 

Other details of design of this body 
are of interest to the packer who is 
using refrigerated truck bodies or is 
planning to use them. 

The bottom of the body is constructed 
in four sections. The upper, or work- 
ing body, is used to protect the drain 
underneath it, there being an air space 
between it and the drain. This bottom 

(Continued on page 47.) 
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How Census of Distribution Will 
Help Business 


What is the Census of Distri- 
bution ? 

Why should busy packers and 
others in the meat industry con- 
cern themselves with the gather- 
ing of government statistics? 


Why should they take their 
time and the time of employees 
furnishing the figures of their 
business ? 

There are important reasons—vital 
to every business man—why he should 
cooperate in the taking of this census 
by furnishing full and accurate in- 
formation about his business. The 
information is confidential, with no 
possibility of its becoming available to 
any competitor. 

Perhaps every operator in the meat 
industry is coming to realize that he 
can no longer stand alone. 


Business Must Keep Posted. 


He knows that more and more he is 
affected by what others in the industry 
do, by the conditions of business gen- 
erally as reflected in the quantity of 
meat consumers buy and in the prices 
they will pay, and that his success is 
overshadowed by the man who is 
better informed than he is. 

“An informed leadership is vital to 
the continuing business prosperity of 
the United States,” the Committee on 
Recent Economic Changes said in sum- 
ming up its recommendations to the 
business men of America in its report 
made last spring. 

This is just as applicable to indi- 
vidual business men in the meat in- 
dustry as to any other business man. 
To secure this informed leadership 
more information is necessary. More 
must be known about sales, the volume 
of sales, and the possibility of sales. 

“To secure an intimate knowledge of 
sales we need to secure more basic 
figures on distribution. Hence the 
Census of Distribution,” a leading busi- 
ness man said. 

Objects of This Census. 


The important objectives of the Cen- 
sus of Distribution have been outlined 
by Frederick M. Feiker, chairman of 
the Census Advisory Committee, who is 
also managing director of the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, as follows: 

1. A statistical count of the number 
of distributors classified as to class, 
size, number of employes and volume 
of business. 

2. Classification of the volume of 
sales by commodities, geographical 
units and establishments. 


3. Use of the statistics from the 
point of view of establishing market 
possibilities and sales quotas, both by 
groups and individual producers. 

4. Use by trade association groups 
representing wholesale, retail and 
service outlets who seek to analyze the 
relation between their volume and the 


volume of other commodities, or be- 
tween the sectional demands within the 
distribution of one class of commodities. 

5. Use by the individual distributor 
or producer who seeks to make com- 
parison between his own volume and 
the volume of business of his group 
either considered nationally or in the 
case of the retailer locally. 

6. The assembly of such statistics as 
are proposed, whereby social or eco- 
nomic groups having as their objective 
studies in living costs or housing costs, 
living and standards, etc., would seek 
to find in these statistics totals for 
comparison which they would put to 
broad public use. 


Business Leaders Are Helping. 

This advisory committee, cooperating 
with officials of the Department of 
Commerce in the preparation of plans 
for taking the Census of Distribution, 
is composed entirely of business men. 
The advice of these men has_ been 
sought because they know what kind 
of information business needs. The 
information asked in the Census of Dis- 
tribution, therefore, will be the kind 
which in the aggregate will enable 
every industry and every company 





FREDERICK 


M. FEIKER. 

Chairman of the President’s Census Ad- 
visory Committee and managing director 
of the Associated Business Papers. 
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within that industry to develop a 
better informed leadership. 

Mr. Feiker explains the Census of 
Distribution and its value to the busi- 
ness man, as follows: 


Value of Census to Business. 


“The coming Census of Distribution, 
to be taken for the first time in the 
United States, by the Bureau of the 
Census during the year 1930, consti- 
tutes one of the great fundamental co- 
operative undertakings to forward 
business. It was recommended by 
many groups of business men to Presi- 
dent Hoover while he was secretary of 
commerce. Of the several services to 
business undertaken by the department 
none will have more far-reaching pus- 
sibilities in the elimination of waste 
than this coming census. In filling out 
the list of questions which manufac- 
turers, merchants and wholesalers will 
be asked to answer in the early spring 
months, all will be participating in a 
great co-operative movement for com- 
mon good. 


“This census has been long in com- 
ing. Seven years ago the Secretary of 
Commerce, seeking the counsel of busi- 
ness men as to what they wanted from 
government, established in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce a series of fact- 
finding undertakings. These undertak- 
ings included inquiries into areas of 
waste in both sales and manufacturing 
and many programs were started for 
co-operative trade development both in 
foreign and domestic fields. Many of 
these undertakings indicated the need 
of more exact knowledge on distribu- 
tion. Committees from various trade 
bodies pointed out especially the lack 
of a knowledge of the number, classes 
and sales volumes of various types and 
classes of distributors, both wholesalers, 
retailers and manufacturers. 

“Interest and understanding grew 
and finally at a Conference on Distribu- 
tion, called by the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Secretary of 
Commerce was requested to appoint a 
general committee to consider the ways 
and means for the more complete col- 
lection of business figures. 


Policies Carefully Planned. 


“The committee, after several meet- 
ings and full discussion, approved the 
taking of an experimental census in 
eleven cities. This experimental census 
indicated not only what could be ex- 
pected of such a census but also what 
could not be expected. 


“For two years leaders of organized 
business representing retail, wholesale, 
manufacturing, publishing, and adver- 
tising, have participated in establishing 
the policies for the coming census. 
Every business man therefore will 
know that this undertaking comes from 
the desire of business itself to get a 
truer picture of distribution. 

“There is not. time in this brief re- 
view to present the proposed census in 
detail. In June of this year the Secre- 
tary of Commerce appointed an Ad- 
visory Committee to the Census of Dis- 
tribution. 

“This committee, acting with scores 
of other representatives of trades, has 
made recommendations as to the scope 
and character of the census by which 
the Secretary of Commerce and the 
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Director of the Census have been 
guided in their final decisions. 

“This is the first Census of Distribu- 
tion. It will not be perfect. It will 
depend for its value on the co-operation 
of all business men. 


Classified Facts Developed. 

“The task is a tremendous one. 
Broadly there are two objectives: The 
census will supply a classified body of 
business facts on: 

“(a) The number of retailers by 
different lines; 

“(b) The volume of their business; 

“(c) Some classification of commod- 
ities they sell; 

“(d) Some beginnings of knowledge 
of the volume of commodities which are 
sold through different trades; 

“(e) Some comparison between the 
volume of sales of one class of trade 
and another in different territories; 


“(f) More basic information for the 
manufacturer in formulating sales 
quotas; 

“(g) More facts for jobbers and re- 
tailers on the volume of business and 
the percentages they handle. 

“It will start all business men think- 
ing about sales costs. I am not sure 
but that the first census will be most 
valuable as a stimulation to finding 
sales costs. I have believed that the 
dismal but necessary practices of cost 
accounting were set forward by the 
income tax blanks. Once a year, any- 
way, we have to know where we stand 
—did we make or lose money? The 
enforced balance sheet, known as the 
“income tax schedule” may be said to 
be, in that sense, an educational docu- 
ment. 

“The new census will be an enumera- 
tion or count and not a survey. It will 
not be a market analysis. But it should 
supply information by which trade 
groups and individuals may make com- 
parisons with their own records. 

“The President cannot interview 
three million men at the White House, 
but in effect 3,000,000 men, through the 
coming census will register their knowl- 
edge of the facts of their own business 
and so provide a basic compilation 
which will have far-reaching import- 
ance in the future business progress of 
the United States.” 
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LAMB CAMPAIGN IN NEW START. 

The national campaign in behalf of 
lamb, sponsored by lamb interests and 
conducted upon their request by the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
for more than two years past, has been 
given new impetus by the announce- 
ment of lamb feeders of Colorado and 
Nebraska that a fund of $8,000, the 
largest yet raised, is now available for 
future work, and that this fund may be 
made even larger. 

The lamb campaign was launched as 
an experiment in September of 1927. 
The presence at that time of an excep- 
tionally large supply of heavy lambs 
and the problem of moving these lambs 
to market prompted the program. The 
National Wool Growers’ Association 
was the original sponsor and later was 
joined by the lamb feeders of Colorado 
and Nebraska. The experiment soon 
proved its worth and has developed into 
a sweeping educational program of 
national proportions which, according 
to veterans in the meat business, has 
been one of the most constructive and 
effective undertakings in the history of 
the industry, with almost unlimited 
possibilities for future accomplishment. 

Modern methods of cutting lamb, 
which are being demonstrated for the 
mutual benefit of the lamb producing 
and feeding industry, the packer, the 
retailer and the consumer, educational 
literature on lamb, radio talks and other 
activities and material have developed 
and are still developing a lamb con- 
sciousness throughout the country such 
as never existed before. 

Activities are now going forward for 
continuation of the campaign for the 
new year. The National Live Stock 


and Meat Board announces an intensive 
itinerary of cities to be visited during 
the months of January and February. 
In this list are a number of selected 
cities in the Middle West, with emphasis 
placed on the heavy consuming centers 





SHOWING TRADE HOW TO MERCHANDISE MEAT. 


Packers and retailers of Lima, Ohio, turn out in force to attend meat demonstra- 
tion school being sponsored in Ohio by Ohio State University and the National Live 


Stock and Meat Board. 


The school is conducted by Prof. F. H. Helmreich of Ohio 


State University, with the aid of D. W. Hartzell and Max Cullen of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board as demonstrators. 
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of the East. Following is the itinerary 
to date: Kalamazoo, Mich., Jan. 2-3-4; 
Battle Creek, Mich., Jan. 6-7; Syracuse, 
N. Y., Jan. 8-9-10-11; Detroit, Mich., 
Jan. 13; La Fayette, Ind., Jan. 14-15; 
Evansville, Ind., Jan. 16-17-18; Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Jan. 20-21-22; Washington, 
D. C., Jan. 23-24-25; Johnstown, Pa., 
Jan. 27-28-29; Newcastle, Pa., Jan. 
30-31-Feb. 1; E. Lansing, Mich., Feb. 
3-4-5; Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 6-7-8; 
Altoona, Pa., Feb. 10-11-12; Chicago, 
Ill., Feb. 13-14-15; Harrisburg, Pa., 
Feb. 17-18-19; Scranton, Pa., Feb. 
20-21-22; Wilkes Barre, Pa., Feb. 24-25- 
26; Bethlehem, Pa., Feb. 27-28-Mar. 1; 
Allentown, Pa., Mar.. 3-4-5; Reading, 
Pa., Mar. 6-7-8. 

The Board is receiving more requests 
for lamb cutting demonstrations than it 
is able to fill with present facilities. 
Meetings for the past and for the 
future include meat retailers, packers, 
hotel and _ restaurant associations, 
women’s clubs, high school and college 
home economics classes, chambers of 
commerce, other business men groups, 
ete. 
“This will be a big year for the lamb 
campaign,” said F. R. Marshall, secre- 
tary of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association. “Past experience has 
shown that the nation is hungry for 
more knowledge on lamb. The cam- 
paign in the past has developed more 
interest and real enthusiasm both on 
the part of the trade and the consumer 
than ever before. Retailers, packers, 
hotel and restaurant men, and others 
who deal in meats, have been quick to 
grasp the importance and value of this 
work being done by the lamb producers 
and feeders.” 4 

So . 
STAHL-MEYER PAYS ON COMMON. 

Stahl-Meyer, Inc., has _ declared 
initial dividend on its common stock of 
30c, payable January ist, 1930, to 
stockholders of record on December 27. 
At this rate the common stock will be 
placed on the basis of $1.20 per share 
per annum. The board of directors 


also declared the usual quarterly divi- ° 


dend of $1.50 on the preferred 6 per 
cent stock, payable January 1 to 
stockholders of record on December 
20th. 

In a recent statement, George A. 
Schmidt, president of the company, 
stated that present inventories have 
been accumulated on an_ extremely 
satisfactory price basis, and that he 
looks forward with confidence to in- 
creasing the earnings during the com- 
ing year as the outlook for 1930 
appears decidedly encouraging. 

— —e- 

PACKER SELLS RETAIL STORES. 

The Canadian Packing Company 
Limited has sold its eleven retail stores 
in Ottawa to the Dominion Stores 
Limited, the latter having thus added 
retail establishments selling meats, 
fish, fruits and vegetables to its chain 
of grocery stores. New equipment in- 
cluding the latest refrigeration systems 
is to be installed in the stores just 
taken over. William Fleming will be 
superintendent of the remodelled stores. 
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Cudahy Sales Volume Increases 
for Past Three Years 


Sales of the Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany for the fiscal year ended Novem- 
ber 2, 1929, totaled $267,960,000, and 
were $16,810,000 larger than those of 
the previous fiscal year, and $34,635,000 
larger than the 1927 volume. 

Profit for the year amounted to 
$2,512,850.59, an increase of $158,891 
over the 1928 net, despite the unfavor- 
able closing months of the year. This 
profit was somewhat below the average, 
it is pointed out, but the statement in- 
dicates that the affairs of the company 
are in good shape, and show quite a 
marked improvement for the year. 

Current liabilities decreased during 
the year from $21,079,013.66 to $16,- 
571,837.35, and the funded debt was re- 
duced $720,000 by retirement through 
the sinking fund. 

Stocks on hand were reported to be 
well cleaned up, the inventories show- 
ing a reduction since the close of the 
last fiscal year of over $2,747,000. 

No Signs of Falling Off. 

In presenting the statement E. A. 
Cudahy, chairman of the board, said 
that demand for the company’s prod- 
uct was well sustained throughout the 
year, but that the margin between cost 
and market prices was unusually nar- 
row on account of the prevailing high 
prices of livestock. 

“J do not apprehend any falling off 
in our business as the result of the re- 
cent drastic decline in security prices,” 
Mr. Cudahy said. 

“There is certainly no evidence of it 
yet. But even assuming that the effect 
of this decline on industrial activity is 
more serious than now appears proba- 
ble, it should be borne in mind that our 
profits are not dependent on general 
prosperity. There is little chance of 
any substantial falling off in meat con- 
sumption.” 

Mr. Cudahy said that although the 
company’s stock was selling below par 
at the time the statement was released, 
the organization is in a stronger finan- 
cial position than it was a year ago, 
there being an asset value of $70 be- 
hind each $50 share. 

“Our growth has been steady rather 
than spectacular,” Mr. Cudahy con- 
tinued. “Forty years ago the company 
had a capital of $750,000, operated one 
small packing house at South Omaha, 
and its sales for the year were less than 
$10,000,00. Today it owns and operates 
nine packing plants and, in addition, 
numerous refineries, oleomargarine and 
produce plants, and its sales for 1929 
were approximately $268,000,000. 


“In viewing this growth I cannot but 
look forward with confidence to the 
future of the company, and I feel justi- 
fied in saying that at no time in our 
career have we been so soundly and 
efficiently organized as at present.” 


Balance Sheet for Year. 
The balance sheet as of November 2, 
1929, is as follows: 
ASSETS. 


apet and Working Assets: 
ash 7,720,904. 64 
+ er receivable 11,933,585.26 
Notes receivable .. 100,741.2 
* Advances on  pur- 
CRABES cccccccece 
Inventory—Product, 
merchandise and 
supplies, valu 
cost or market 
whichever is low- 
er or market 
where cost unas- 
certainable ...... 21,823,099.34 


285,569.63 





Unexpired insurance 184,197.32 
Prepaid interest .. 128,629.84 
—— $42,176,727.29 
Investments: 
Stocks and bonds.. 572,566.17 
Fixed Assets: 
Real estate, build- 
ings, machinery, 
etc.—packing and 
other manufactur- 
ime PEOMts .cesce $31,918,834.98 
Sales branches .... 6,858,935.49 
Car and refrigera- 
COP Lime cccccccss 8,102,435.20 
$41,880,205.67 
Less: Reserve for 
depreciation 6,512,787.14 
$35,367, 418.53 
0. D. C. advertis- 
ing investment .. 750,000.00 
—————_ 86, 117,418.53 
Bond and Note Discount 
(Being amortized).. 604,173.85 


$79,560,885.84 


LIABILITIES. 
Current and Accrued Liabilities: 
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Sinking Fund 54% 
Gold Debentures, 
Due October 1, 


1937: 
= and is- 


Retired 


$15, 000,000.00 
Less: 
through sinking 
TORE ecccccctec 2,400,000.00 


12,600,000.00 





5% First Mortgage 
Gold Bonds, Due 


1946: 
Authorized and is- 
BBOA ccccccocce $12,009,000.00 
L ess: Retired 
through sinking 
Tac cvccccces 4,009,000.00 
7,991,000.00 
Capital Stock: 
Preferred stock 6% 
cumulative, 
par value — au- 
thorized and out- 
standing ........ 
Preferred stock 7% 
cumulative $100 
par value — au- 
thorized and out- 
standing 
Common stock, $50 
par value — au- 
thorized 


$ 2,000,000.00 


6,559,500.00 


23,374,450.00 
$31,924,950.00 


Outstanding ..... 
UN sca Kivetsecas $10,366, 239.90 
Profit for year .... 2,512,850.59 
$12,879,090.49 

declared 
PEA 2,405,992.00 
$10,473,008.49 


Dividends 
and paid 


42,398,048.49 
$79,560, 885.84 


Income Account. 


For the fiscal year ended November 2, 1929: 
EOE Siddcccccvdnadsadeesenedteoure $267,960,185.18 
Paid for live stock ......eeeeeeees 172,857,623.61 
Expense of manufacturing and sell- 
ing, including cost of materials, 
supplies and freight ............ 89,054,715.59 
261,912,339.20 


Net earnings before deducting de- 


preciation and interest .......... $ 6,047,845.98 
Provision for depreciation.......... 1,169,668.37 
$ 4,878,177.61 

Miscellaneous income .......+sse+++ 281,779.49 


$ 5,159,957.10 
Interest on bonds, notes and other 
borrowed money (including amor- 





Notes payable .... $14,370, 287.38 tization of discount on funded 
Accounts payable.. 1,729,224.37 GORE) nine ccccccsccccecsncsuceeets 2,406, 106.51 
Bond and note in- os 
terest accrued .. 231,325.60 Net profit for year before provid- 
Reserve for federal ing for federal income taxes...... $ 2 a 53,850.59 
CRMOB cccccccvess 241,000.00 Reserved for federal income taxes. 241,000.00 
$16,571,837.385 Net profit for year .........eee0. $ 2,512,850.59 
a 
— 


Commerce Head Continues Efforts 
to Eliminate Waste 


Efforts being made to eliminate some 
portion of the estimated $8,000,000,000 
in waste in distribution are outlined 
briefly in the annual report of the 
Secretary of Commerce for 1929. 

These efforts are directed toward 
such wastes as excessive expenditure in 
sales promotive efforts without ade- 
quate information as to prospects in a 
given market; disorderly marketing; 
haphazard procedure in retail merchan- 
dising; extravagant delivery services; 
and unwise credit methods. 

A number of researches have been 
inaugurated with this purpose in view, 
the report points out, important among 
which are the national regional market 
surveys in which the United States has 


been divided into nine regions for de- 
tailed analysis of local commercial 
factors. 

Another research is the distribution 
cost anaylsis which approaches this 
subject from the standpoint of the cost 
of handling individual items or per- 
forming individual services. 

The purpose of the retail credit 
survey is to find some means of elimi- 
nating the staggering losses to business 
which are estimated to total $1,000,- 
000,000 attributable to credit losses. A 
large part of the cost of distribution 
is believed to come from the cost of 
extending credit. 

Another important survey being made 
has to do with the relation between 
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the condition of productive equipment 
and profits. The replacement of ma- 
chinery which, in point of service may 
have many years of usefulness but 
which is incapable of satisfying the 
latest fancies of the consumer market 
or competing with more recent and im- 
proved machinery, has been a difficult 
point for manufacturers and has 
prompted requests for a study of this 
problem. 

The important phases of the indus- 
trial equipment studies are: 

(1) To bring out facts showing the 
relation of equipment obsolescence to 
production costs, and 

(2) To discover, if possible, a means 
for correctly evaluating and providing 
for obsolescence in costs accounting. 

The first result is expected to be 
obtained by the study of machinery 
‘among manufacturers of the same. The 
second result is expected from an inves- 
tigation among the users of such 
machinery. 

In addition to this type of industrial 
survey, related studies are being made, 
designed to show the correlation be- 
tween production, sales, and stock on 
hand of various industrial products, and 
to reyeal past and present trends in 
consumption of particular sizes for 
which there is a demand. 

These two types of industrial survey, 
it is hoped, will enable the elimination 
of wasteful practices with respect to 
equipment purchase and replacement, 
and by pointing the way to coordination 
of productive capacity and output with 
market demand. 

An effort to outline logical trading 
areas is also being made by the de- 
partment, also the provision of basic 
market data upon which sales or adver- 
tising quotas may be set by any con- 
cern scientifically and with a minimum 
of guesswork. 

The report points out that the output 
of American industry during the fiscal 
year ended June 30 was the highest 
ever attained. Although business was 
not characterized by the activity of the 
war period and the succeeding boom, 
the actual production of commodities 
and services was larger. 

Steadiness was regarded as a con- 
spicuous and gratifying feature of 
American business during the last eight 
years, the period being characterized 
neither by sharp booms nor sharp 
slumps. With only a few minor reces- 
sions, the upward trend of production 
and consumption has been gradual but 
considerable. 

This steadiness is attributed in large 
measure to greater knowledge and 
wider use of current facts on industry 
and commerce. This has provided 
executives with a basis for combating 
industrial and commercial wastes which 
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until recently could be directly at- 
tributed to the lack of facts in the 
establishment of production and mer- 
chandising policies. 

With the growing complexity of busi- 
ness and the rising interdependence be- 
tween one industry and another, the 
business executive must not only know 
how his own firm is progressing but 
also how his industry and business and 
industry generally are progressing; he 
must know the buying conditions of his 
customers as well as the conditions 
within his raw-material markets; he 
must know of conditions surrounding 
the credit structure and of the employ- 
ment conditions within his potential 
market and how these and a thousand 
other factors may affect the welfare of 
his own business. In short, he can not 
know too much if he will effectively 
withstand the hazards which rapidly 
changing conditions are bringing 
forward. 

Steadiness of price levels also has 
prevailed for some time and the high 
activity of business in the past fiscal 
year was accompanied by no general 
upward trend of prices. 

The export trade of the United States 
during the fiscal year under report was 
10 per cent greater in value than the 
year before and 43 per cent greater 
than in 1921-22. When adjustment is 
made for changes in prices, sales of 
the past year materially exceeded the 
foreign sales in any previous fiscal 
year in the history of the country. 

Ye -— 
PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on Dec. 
24, 1929, or nearest previous date, to- 
gether with number of shares dealt in 
during the week, and closing prices on 
Dec. 18, or nearest previous date: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 

Week ended Dec. Dec. 

Dec. 24. —Dec. 24.— 24. 18. 

Amal, Leather.. cae Sunes Satan osewe 

oh «.. Se wR 20 20 20% 
Amer. H. & L. 500 3% 3% 5% 
. Pfd. .... 1,200 30 30 30 30% 
Amer, Strs 2,600 45% 45 45% 48% 
Armour A, ....27,900 5% 5% 5% 6% 
0 Bi ccccee 22,800 3% 2% 3 3% 
Do. Pfd. .... 2, 62 61% +62 59% 

Do. Del Pfd.. 2,500 80% 80% 80% 81 


Barnett Leather 700 2% 2% et 3% 


Beechnut Pack.. 1,600 60 60 62% 
Chick. ©. Oil... 2,100 26% 26 26% 27% 
Childs Co. ..... 9,300 60% 5856 60% 58 
Cudahy Pack... 6,100 48 47%, 47% 47% 
First Nat. Strs.18,300 51 50 50 
Gen. Foods ....42,800 47%, 464%, 46% 47% 
bel err . 15 13% 14 17 
Gt.A.&P.1stPfd. 1,500 125% 125% 125% 117 
Do. new .... 500 236 236 236 240 
Hormel, G. A... 1,450 33% 33 33% 35 
Hygrade Food . 3,000 11% 10% U% 11 
Kroger G. & B..53,700 43 41 42% 49 
Libby McNeill . 2,650 17 16% 16% 18% 
MacMarr Strs... 700 28% 23% 23% 
Oscar Mayer .. 750 105% 10% 10% 10% 
M. & H. Pfd.. 250 38 86 38 ® 
2 


Morrell & Co... 2,260 57 67 57 
Nat. Food Pr. A. 


Do. B. ....-- babs (Seebs eeses s0¢05 8% 
Nat. Leather .. 3,750 1% 1% 1% 1% 
Nat. Tea ...... 7,000 35% 34% 35 39% 
Proc. & Gamb..10,200 55 53% 54% 56% 
Rath Pack. .... 300 23% 23% 238% 23% 
Safeway Strs..30,200 110% 107% 108% 117 

Do. 6% Pfd.. 70 «(97 97 97 96% 


Do. 7% Pfd.. 220 105 105 105 109 
Strauss-R. Strs. 400 


14% 14 
Swift & Co..... 2,100 133% 188 133 133% 
Do. Intl. ...14,050 36 36 6 33% 
Trunz Pork ... 2,700 24% 24% 24% 25 
U. S. Cold Stor. 50 37 37 37 39% 
U. 8. Leather.. 8,900 7% 6% 6% 8% 
a pee 600 16% 155% 155% 17% 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. 1,100 82% 82% 82% 83% 
Wesson Oil .... 2,100 24 24 24 25 
: . 1,700 51% «51% 1%=sd2% 
Wilson & Co... 4,800 3% 3% 3% 8% 
“Sg a 1600 7% 7% 77% 8% 
es 44% 44% 444% 47 


December 28, 1929. 


CHAIN STORE NOTES. 

Safeway Stores, Inc., has sold 20,000 
shares of its 6 per cent preferred stock 
to Merrill, Lynch & Co., to reimburse 
the treasury in part for capital expendi- 
tures of 1929. Delivery will take place 
before the end of the year. Merrill, 
Lynch & Co. will exercise the warrants. 
attached to the stock, which is the 
same series as the present 6 per cent 
preferred, of which 39,150 shares are 
outstanding. Safeway then will receive 
an option to buy back the common 
stock created for offering to its em- 
ployes. Safeway’s policy is to distribute 
as much of its common stock as pos- 
sible among its employes. The original 
Skaggs Company, now a part of the 
Safeway chain, was owned largely by 
employes. Last spring Safeway’s em- 
ployes bought approximately $3,000,000: 
of common stock from the company’s 
treasury at $140 a share. 


For the four weeks ended Nov. 30 
the Jewel Tea Company, Inc., reported 
sales of $1,386,469, against $1,370,971 
in the corresponding weeks last year, 
an increase of 1.13 per cent. For the 
first forty-eight weeks of this year, 
sales were $15,384,805, against $14,575,- 
683 for the same period of 1928, an 
increase of 5.55 per cent. 


John A. Hartford, president of the 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, was elected to the board of man- 
agers of the Girard Trust Company of 
Philadelphia at its recent meeting. 

The D. Pender Grocery Company 
declared an extra dividend of 25 cents 
on Class B in addition to the regular 
quarterly of 25 cents. 

Yo 
FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Net profits of the H. C. Bohack Com- 
pany, Inc., during November, 1929, 
were $90,814, an increase of 96 per 
cent over the same month last year. 
Gross sales for the month were $2,352,- 
115, an increase of 10.22 per cent over 
the corresponding month last year. For 
the ten months ended with November, 
1929, gross sales were $23,542,200, 
compared with $20,848,469 during the 
same period in 1928. For this period 
the net profit was $729,400, compared 
with $329,977 during the first ten 
months of last year. 

Wesson Oil and Snowdrift, including 
subsidiaries, for the quarter ended No- 
vember 30 reports net profits of $758,- 
177 after depreciation and _ federal 
taxes, equal after preferred dividends 
to 59c a share on the 600,000 shares of 
common stock, compared with $629,255 
or 38c a common share in the like 
period of 1928. 

——_e—_—— 
BELGIAN HOG SLAUGHTER. 


Hog slaughter in Belgium during 
the month of September, 1929, was 
13,312 head, reports the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The total slaughter 
for the nine months ending September, 
1929, was 146,150 head. 

a 
LATVIAN HOG CENSUS. 

The Latvian government census for 
1929 reveals the number of hogs as 
387,700 head, a decline of 99,600 since 
1925, according to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
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Minn.; Chester Newcomb, _ Cleveland, 
Ohio; A. T. Rohe, New York City. 

Treasurer— Henry Neuhoff, Neuhoff 
Packing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Central Administrative Committee — 
Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chi- 
cago; Jay E. Decker, Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons Co., Mason City, Iowa; A. T. Rohe, 
Rohe & Brother, New York; F. Edson 
White, Armour and Company, Chicago; 
G. F. Swift, Swift & Company, Chicago; 
Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago; E. A. Cudahy, Jr., Cudahy Packing 
Co., Chicago; and F. S. Snyder and W. W. 
Woods, ex-officio. 

Institute Plan Commission—Thomas E. 
Wilson, Chairman, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

Directors (3 year term)—Jay E. Decker, 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
Iowa; F. Edson White, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago; R. T. Keefe, Keefe-Le 
Stourgeon Packing Co., Arkansas City, 
Kans.; Geo. L. Franklin, Dunlevy-Frank- 
lin Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. W. Rath, Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa; Frank M. 
Firor, Gobel-Kern, Inc., New York. 

Directors (2 year term)—Oscar_ G. 
Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago; T. P. 
Breslin, Standard Packing Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif.; W. F. Schluderberg, Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago; F. R. Warton, Hygrade Food 
Products Corp., Chicago; Frank A. Hunt- 
er, East Side Packing Co., E. St. Louis, 
fll 


Directors (1 year term)—Charles E. 
Herrick, Brennan Packing Co., Chicago; 
G. F. Swift, Swift & Co., Chicago; El- 
more M. Schroth, J. & F. Schroth _Pack- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; L. E. Dennig, 
St. Louis Independent Packing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; John R. Kinghan, Kingan & 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; E. Andrews, 
Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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One-Sided Judgment 


A new method, process or piece of 
equipment should be considered only in 
relation to the business as a whole, and 
not solely on what it may or may not 
do for one or a few departments of the 
plant. 

Superintendents and foremen often 
object to an innovation because of the 
immediate effect it will have on their 
departments. They are sincere as far 
as they see and figure, which is seldom 
beyond their immediate sphere of con- 
Quite often their 
objections assume less importance when 


tact and interest. 


other factors are taken into considera- 
tion. 

Recently the man in charge of the 
truck fleet of a large meat plant fought 
vigorously against the adoption of 
insulated and refrigerated trucks. He 
backed up his arguments with an array 
of figures showing a large increase in 
the overhead and maintenance costs of 
the delivery fleet. 

According to his reasoning the cost 
of delivery would be increased mate- 
rially. He was right to the extent that 
if these trucks were purchased his 
department costs would show a marked 
increase. 

But he did not look beyond his 
department. Had his recommendations 
been followed this company never 
would have purchased insulated and 
refrigerated trucks. The advantages to 
be gained through their use were so 
important, and so far overshadowed the 
relatively unimportant increase in de- 
livery costs, that they were purchased 
and placed in operation. 

One packer recently expressed the 
opinion that if packers had placed less 
complete dependence on the opinions of 
department heads when new methods, 
processes and equipment were up for 
consideration many plants would be 
a great deal more efficient than they 
are today. 

In his plant a rather radical pro- 
cedure in this respect has been inaugur- 
ated. Final decisions on new methods 
and machines are in the hands of a 
committee composed of men competent 
to judge fairly and without bias. The 
committee is picked for individual 
initiative and ability. 

The opinions of foremen and super- 
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intendents are sought and taken into 
consideration, but the final decision 
rests on whether or not the contem- 
plated move would benefit the business 
as a whole. If not it is turned down. 
If it will the decision of the committee 
is favorable, regardless of the effect it 
might have on any one portion of the 
business alone. 
ni 


Beef and Lamb Supplies 

Supplies of fed cattle and lambs will 
be as large as those of a year ago 
during the first four months of 1930 if 
the number of feeders stocked indicate 
the available supply. 

More cattle went into the feedlot in 
November than for any November since 
1928, and for the five months ended 
with November the total number is 
slightly larger than for the similar 
period in 1928, when the number of 
cattle going back to the country for 
further feed was large. 

Indications are that cattle feeding 
west of the Rockies will be somewhat 
more limited than last year, but in 
practically all feeding areas east of the 
Rockies the numbers are equivalent to 
or larger than those of a year ago. 

In the case of lambs, there is in- 
creases in the number going on feed 
both in the Corn Belt and in Colorado 
and Nebraska feeding areas. On the 
Pacific Coast the numbers are larger 
with the exception of the supplies in 
Washington and Oregon, which show 
considerable decline. 

While the number of cattle going on 
feed is larger, the average weight of 
these cattle is less, indicating thereby 
that more handyweight fed cattle will 
be available during the late winter and 
spring months than appeared in the 
runs a year previous. The percentage 
of calves shipped to feedlots was large, 
being more than 70 per cent greater in 
the five months period than in the same 
period of 1928. 

Prospects are, therefore, for at least 
a normal supply of good beef and lamb 
to supplement what promises to be an 
equally normal offering of fresh and 
cured pork products. 

With all kinds of meats available in 
fair quantities it can be expected that 
the price level will settle at a point that 
will stimulate the greatest consumer 
demand. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Making Blood Albumin 


The manager of a public abattoir is 
trying to figure whether or not it would 
pay him to manufacture blood albumin. 
He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We slaughter considerable numbers of animals 
in our public abattoir, and so far have made no 
use of the blood except in the manufacture of 
fertilizer or animal feed. 

We are wondering if it would pay us to attempt 
to manufacture blood albumin, and would like to 
have you send us information regarding the mod- 
ern methods in use. 

In the manufacture of blood albumin 
success depends upon complete separa- 
tin of the serum from the other parts 
of the blood without any change in the 
physical make-up. 

The manufacture of albumin is a 
highly technical process and one that 
requires careful supervision through- 
out. While albumin is a profitable by- 
product of animal slaughter, the tech- 
nique of manufacture has been sufficient- 
ly difficult to slow up the production 
of this by-product. 

The blood must be handled quickly 
and be kept free from contamination. 
If it is not kept pure there is likely to 
be partial destruction of the red cor- 
puscles, which makes impossible the 
manufacture of a light colored albumin. 

The methods of preparing the serum 
are: (1) by clotting; (2) by centri- 
fugalizing and defibrinating. 

The Clotting Method. 


When the clotting method is used the 
blood is caught direct from the sticking 
wound and placed in heavily galvanized 
sheet steel pans, where it is left until 
it clots. The pans are then taken to 
the cooler and the clots transferred to 
screens. Pans 16 in. by 20 in. by 4 in. 
have been found to be of convenient 
size. 

The clotting of the blood in these pans 
is sometimes assisted by the addition of 
calcium salts. 

The screens to which the pans are 
transferred are made of heavy gal- 
vanized iron of % in. mesh. This is 
attached to wooden frames with rein- 
forced corners, and slide on double 
decked table frames covered with gal- 
vanized steel. These are placed in chill 
rooms where the serum draining from 
the clots falls through the screens and 
is caught below. 

In order to hasten the draining the 
clots are cut. The first serum which 
drains through is dark and from it a 
red to black albumin is made. The 
next drainage is medium red-brown and 
the last is straw-colored. 


This serum may, if desired, be drawn 
off by merely tilting the collecting pans. 

The red corpuscles that remain in the 
serum that is drained away from the 
pans are removed by running the serum 
through centrifugal separators. Some 
manufacturers think it is best to let 
the serum ripen after the red corpuscles 
have been removed and before it is 
dried. 

This system is not regarded as the 
most economical, and the product manu- 
factured from this serum can not be 
used for edible purposes. 

The Centrifuge Method. 

According to the second method of 
handling, as soon as the blood is col- 
lected in pans an anti-coagulant is 
mixed with it. This anti-coagulant 
should be in the pan before the blood 
is put in and must be mixed with it im- 
mediately. Otherwise some coagulation 
will take place. After the addition of 
citrate or heparin, or some such anti- 
coagulant, the blood may be held for 24 
hours before processing without affect- 
ing the quality of the albumin. 

If the blood albumin is for edible pur- 
poses the pans are tagged with a dupli- 
cate of the tag placed on the carcass 
from which it is drawn, and the blood 
is left on the killing floor until the ani- 











Temperatures ! 


Do you watch them 
In the hog scalding vat? 
“« © rendering kettle? 
lard tank? 
ham boiling vat? 
sausage kitchen? 
smoke house? 
meat cooler? 
tank room? 

Or in a dozen other places 
in your plant? 

If you do not, you are los- 
ing money every day. 

Reprints of articles on 
Temperature Control in the 
Meat Plant which ran in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
may be had by subscribers 
by filling out and sending in 
the following coupon, togeth- 
er with 5c in stamps. 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 

Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me reprints on Tem- 
perature Control] in the Meat Plant. 


GND. 00 Kein 06 60:6 0.404006 450 00:0 0:06 
EE Sina vc hn 050045 5056 Soe ees 
LT “cin cde sesedh ss eweaveaes ducene 


Enclosed find a 6c stamp. 
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mal has passed federal inspection. 
Blood from unhealthy animals is sent 
to the fertilizer department. 

A special knife with a tubular han- 
dle and a suitable guard is used for 
sticking when blood is used for this 
purpose, which allows the blood to run 
out into the container without contact 
with the hide of the animal. 

The blood is immediately fed into a 
centrifuge, which separates the cor- 
puscles from the plasma _ without 
breaking the corpuscles. Both products 
are discharged separately from this 
centrifuge. 

Defibrinating the Plasma. 


The red liquor is then pumped to a 
specially designed spray dryer and 
there reduced to a powder. The plasma 
is pumped to storage tanks for de- 
fibrinating. This red liquor has a solid 
content of approximately 30 per cent 
and a Baumé of 12 to 15 degs. 

In order to overcome the effect of 
the anti-coagulant which is added when 
the blood is drawn, it is necessary to 
add a large quantity of calcium salts so 
that the blood will clot. 

The plasma is then mechanically agi- 
tated until it defibrinates and the proc- 
ess is completed by heating the liquor 
to a point below the coagulating point. 

After the plasma has been defibri- 
nated it will contain certain materials 
which if not removed are likely to cause 
rancidity in the finished product. It is 
necessary, therefore, to treat the serum 
with an extractive such as carbon 
tetrachloride to remove these bodies, 
and the serum is then passed through 
a centrifuge for further clarification. 
As the serum comes from this centri- 
fuge it is a straw-colored liquid. 


Concentrating the Serum. 


The next step is to concentrate the 
serum under vacuum to 15 degs. Baumé 
in a rapid circulation film type tubular 
evaporator. As blood serum foams 
readily when agited a special design of 
evaporator is necessary. 

This 15 deg. Baumé serum may be 
shipped as such for certain technical 
uses after a suitable preservative has 
been added. The concentrated serum 
which is to be further processed and 
to which no preservative has been added 
may be dried into a water soluble 
powder. This powder may be used for 
food or for technical purposes. 

The same dryer may be used for this 
purpose which is used for drying the 
red hemoglobin, it being a specially de- 
signed piece of equipment. 

Serum obtained by the clotting proc- 
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ess may also be dried in this dryer, in 
which the liquid is hurled in small jets 
upon the inner surface of a small cylin- 
drical shell revolving at high speed in 
a current of hot dry air. This reduces 
the liquid to a fine dry powder. Ther- 
mostatic control is maintained over the 
hot air current. 
Another Drying Method. 

Another method of drying serum is 
to feed it upon a warm revolving drum 
operating in a vacuum. The important 
thing is to dry the blood below coagu- 
lating temperature which is 130 degs. 
F. This is done by drawing steam un- 
der 5 lbs. pressure through the interior 
of the drum under a vacuum sufficient 
to make the temperature of the steam 
vapor in the drum 120 degs. F. 

The serum is fed upon the surface 
of the drum from a trough. The mois- 
ture is evaporated as the drum revolves 
and the speed of the drum is such that 
at the end of the revolution the serum 
is completely dried and is scraped from 
the surface of the roll by a knife. 

Unconcentrated serum can be dried 
by spraying it into a large chamber 
through which heated air is blown, the 
powder collecting in the bottom of the 
chamber. 

The finished serum powder contains 
about 6 per cent moisture, without ob- 
jectionable odor or taste. 

Centrifuge Method Better. 

A larger yield is obtained by the cen- 
trifuge process than by the clotting 
process. By the former method the 
serum yield amounts to 4 to 5 Ibs. of 
dry product per 100 lbs. of green blood, 
while the hemoglobin yield is about 15 
lbs. of dry hemoglobin per 100 lbs. of 
blood. 

By the centrifuge method the entire 
output of albumin is of a fairly good 
color. 

A saving in labor is effected by the 
use of the newer or centrifuge method. 

When the clotting method is used the 
yield is much smaller, and a little of 
the albumin is very light in color, about 
half of it is of medium color and the 
balance is dark red. 

It should be borne in mind that in 
the manufacture of this product all 
equipment must be kept scrupulously 
clean and everything washed and 
scalded after each day’s work. 

-—fe---— 


Uses for Neatsfoot Oil 


An Eastern by-products executive 
asks the difference between two grades 
of neatsfoot oil for use as a harness 
dressing. He says: 

Editor The Netional Provisioner: 

Your market price page quotes pure neatsfoot 
oil and 20 deg. cold test oil. What is the differ- 
ence between the two, with the idea in mind of 
using it as a harness dressing? 

Both the pure neatsfoot oil and 20 
deg. cold test oil are used largely in 
the textile industries and to a less ex- 
tent in the leather industries. The 
lower grades of extra and No. 1 neats- 
foot oil are used on sole leather and 
rough textile work. This is the grade 
that is commonly used by harness 
manufacturers to soften leathers. 
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Making Spiced Beef Loaf 


How is spiced beef loaf made? A 
manufacturer of fancy meats wants to 
make this product for his delicatessen 
trade, and says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

I would like to make a nice spiced beef loaf 
for distribution through delicatessen stores. I 
have a good trade with these people but they 
want new products from time to time. 

This loaf is made out of lean beef, 
cut in small pieces and dry cured. The 
meat is then seasoned and cooked in a 
mold. 

Take any good lean beef, cut it in 
pieces of one-quarter to one-half pound 
in size, and cure from 4 to 6 days. 

Use a mixture of 

3 Ibs. salt 

1 lb. sugar 

2 oz. nitrate of soda 
to 100 Ibs. of fresh meat, and pack solid 
in a tierce to cure. 

When ready to cook use a ham 
cylinder or corned beef press, lay the 
beef in layers, sprinkle ground allspice 
and cloves over each layer until the 
press is full. Then pull press down 
tight. 

Have the water at the boiling point 
when the beef in the press is put in to 
cook, and keep at boiling point for one 
hour. Then let the temperature go 
down to 170 to 175 degs., and cook for 
5 to 6 hours, depending on the size of 
the press. 

When the beef is cooked cut off the 


a 
| Making Dry 
Sausage 


It is only recently that these 
delicious products have 
made to any great extent in this 
country. Special air conditioning 
apparatus is needed, as definitely 
controlled temperatures and hu- 
midities are essential, especially 
in the hanging room. 

A recent illustrated article in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER dis- 
cussed operating conditions, tem- 
peratures and humidities needed 
to make dry sausage. It fol- 
lowed the product from the stuff- 
ing bench clear through to the 
sales end in a most complete 
fashion. | 

Reprints of this article may be 
had by filling out and mailing the 
following coupon, together with 
jj 5c in stamps. 

Editor The National Provisioner, 
d Colony Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 

Please send me your reprint on 
“Making Dry Sausage.” 

i am a subscriber to THE 


I am not 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
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steam and run in cool water, so the 
presses can be taken out. See that the 
covers on the presses or molds are 
pulled down tight, then put in the cool- 
er for 24 hours before taking out of 
press. 

The beef loaf can then be wrapped 
in parchment or transparent paper and 
is ready for delivery to the trade. 

~ a fe 


Pickled Lamb Tongues 


How are pickled lamb tongues 
handled? A Central West packer who 
wants to produce this specialty says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We would greatly appreciate information on 
the pickling of lamb tongue. We slaughter a 
large number of lambs and would like to make 
better use of some of the meat specialties pro- 
duced than we have been doing in the past. 

Lamb tongues that are to be pickled 
should be scalded and skinned before 
the animal heat has left the meat. 
After skinning they are thoroughly 
chilled. 

Cure in sweet pickle of about 60 or 65 
degs. strength at regular cellar tem- 
peratures of 36 to 40 degs. F. The 
tongues should be overhauled in five 
days. This may be done by transferring 
from one curing container to another, 
or the tierces in which they are curing 
can be rolled. The tongues are ready 
to cook in 15 to 20 days. 

Cook at the boiling point for 1% 
to 2 hours, then chill. 

After chilling the tongues should be 
put in white vinegar for at least 10 
days, when they are ready for repack- 
ing with spices, such as small red 
pepper pods, coriander seed, allspice 
and bay leaves. Sliced lemon may also 
be added, if desired. 

—-——e——— 
COOKED MEATS WITH WINE. 


Not many years ago discriminating 
chefs and connoisseurs of food took 
great pride in the delicate flavor of 
wine which they were able to blend 
skillfully with the natural flavors of a 
choice ham. The ability to secure just 
the proper amount of wine flavor was 
an art which helped to lift the out- 
standing chef from the ranks of the 
ordinary. 

Although the use of wine in food 
preparation has become less common 
in recent years, the practice has not 
been forgotten. A western packer re- 
cently announced a new line of cooked 
meats prepared with wine. Of these 
container cooked products the ham is 
prepared with champagne. The others, 
which include cooked pork loin, spiced 
ham and spiced luncheon meat, are 
prepared with sherry wine. In each in- 
stance the product is cooked in an in- 
dividual container where the flavor of 
wine is allowed to blend with the nat- 
ural juices of the meat. The company 
secured special permission from the U. 
S. government to use wine in the prep- 
aration of these cooked meats. 
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Meat Production and Consumption Statistics 


Meat and livestock production and consumption for September, 1929, as com- 
piled by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, with comparisons: 


CATTLE, CALVES, BEEF, AND VEAL. 





September Total or average, January-September. 
3-year 3-year 
Inspected slaughter, average.? 1928. 1929. average.! 1928. 1929. 
Dette .rccccscccccccces 854,466 764,212 752,815 6,856,787 6,237,136 6,095,655 
Calves .cccoccccecsccces 372,404 352,091 365,084 3,697,966 3,556,309 3,385,933 
Carcasses condemned: 
EEE. civacude cee dese 6,456 5,568 5,101 56,329 45,372 42,043 
GHBVED  ccccsccoccccscese 612 550 568 7,795 7,380 6,808 
Average live weight: 
GREEO .cccccccccccccccs 948.73 944.17 940.75 955.21 949.25 956.94 
CITE  cesscccscccodpece 202.39 207.32 204.77 174.02 174.36 174.64 
Av a dressed weight: 
ebeer Steessoevces 504.44 ry 715 504.96 517.46 513.07 522.90 
nad $e0essdscesosecce 115.67 15.23 114.44 100.46 97.93 100.50 
Total dred. wt. (carcass, 
not incl. condemned) : 
ORE ccccvecccedssocscee 428,238 378,374 377,566 3,518,634 3,175,078 3,161,993 
rr eer 43,035 40,508 41,715 368,810 345,002 337,033 
Storage: 
Beginning of month— 
Fresh beef ........... 18,718 17,603 32,122 37,305 32,216 51,956 
Cured beef ........... 16,684 13,462 15,892 21,929 17,645 18,856 
End of month— 
Fresh beef .........+. 22,395 22,463 38,996 32,861 28,604 47,728 
Cured beef ........+- 17,388 14,760 17,438 21,059 16,843 18,365 
Exports :* 
Fresh beef and veal..... 140 101 179 1,675 1,678 2,405 
Cured beef .......++++6. 1,449 498 865 11,540 7,200 8,647 
Canned beef .... ares 115 48 215 1,943 1,568 1,974 
Oleo oil and stearin.... 7,430 6,100 8,074 67,034 52,012 56,244 
BOT ccc cvcnvecacee . 647 267 356 5,170 2,752 2,866 
Imports: 
Fresh beef and veal.... 7,951 15,820 7,011 27,085 42,350 37,824 
Beef, veal, pkid., cured. (8) 807 a -sbwatutaca 6,440 5,357 
TORE, GOMMOE 22.0 cccccce 3,216 5,255 6,331 28,723 39,874 72,592 
Receipts, cattle, calves*.. 2,192 2,190 2,099 16,149 15,463 14,489 
Cattle on farms Jan. 1... ......... 55,681 55, Mt “SoaseSEGhs © 0 5s8090000' Si ebteuane 
Price per 100 pounds: 
Cattle, av. cost for sigtr. 9.03 11.06 10.23 8.98 10.87 10.98 
Calves, av. cost for slgtr. 11.37 13.11 12.33 11.01 12.33 12.96 
At Chicago— 
Cattle, good steers... 13.29 16.08 14.32 12.12 14.61 14.08 
Veal Calves ..ccccceee 14.66 16.40 15.27 12.55 13.60 13.89 
At eastern markets— 
Beef carcasses; good., 20.57 25.19 22.43 18.44 21.72 21.65 
Veal carcasses, good.. 23.39 25.99 24.89 20.91 22.08 23.81 


HOGS, PORK, AND PORK PRODUCTS. 
Inspected slaughter, hogs. 2,552,858 2,508,303 ane. 758 32,536,440 35,845,115 35,005,968 
112,071 109,658 0: 





Carcasses condemned ..... 11,930 10,340 310 , ’ 
Average live weight...... 237.70 233.05 338 34 238.06 232.29 235.80 
Average dressed weight... 179.55 173.86 178.60 181.66 175.29 178.13 
Total drsd. wt. (carcass, 
not incl. condemned)... 456,361 434,296 552,490 5,863,015 6,245,066 6,188,852 
Lard per 100 lbs. live wt. 14.67 13.77 15.49 15.88 15.55 15.98 
Storage: 
Beginning of month— 
Pete MOCK ....cccee 158,228 173,617 176,131 179,021 239,978 241,462 
Cured pork .......... 532,279 508,398 543,269 528,467 577,723 596,878 
AE ae 165,380 177,888 180,085 121,524 153,435 170,007 
ind of month— 
” i cicssessen 102,813 103,879 119,204 180,769 239,781 237,839 
SE WEEK. . ccccscece 443,255 411,208 481,204 535,305 576,994 592,774 
REE SSGhs co Sesen ext 116,874 126,890 153,690 129,054 161,439 177,616 
Exports: 
Fresh pork ............ 641 619 857 8,121 8,772 8,686 
EL» ocnchonssees 24,657 16,904 23,326 248,307 230,046 248,983 
Canned pork ........... 541 480 740 5,922 6,672 7,519 
INES cccccccecceccccs 527 436 502 5,575 4,139 4,413 
ME ‘edeboceswecesecsese 57,254 47,614 59,727 553,039 565,728 610,074 
Imports: 
Ree 1,080 1,626 599 7,052 6,170 3,675 
Pork, pkid, sitd., other. (8) 93 ae savdeneaes 1,930 1,710 
Prepared, or preserved 
hams, sldrs., bacon... (3) 147 EPS ree 1,778 1,597 
Receipts of hogs*......... 2,661 2,600 3,062 31,185 34,012 31,762 
Hogs on farms Jan, 1.... ......... 60,420 EE “Unssledaek  SensGecoes. conaesenkaet 
Price per 100 lbs.: 
Ay. cost for slaughter.. 11.71 12.00 10.01 10.86 9.62 10.49 
At Chicago— 
Live hogs, med. wt.. 12.39 12.26 10.53 11.24 9.89 10.88 
At eastern markets— 
Fresh pork loins, 10 D sadend 29.87 30.33 27.56 23.01 20.80 22.77 
Shoulders, skinned ... 20.45 22.84 19.20 17.41 15.57 17.83 
Picnics, 6 to 8 Ibs.... 18.58 520.72 17.10 16.17 14.61 16.24 
Butts, Boston style... 24.84 27.83 23.46 21.01 19.06 21.61 
Bacon, breakfast No. 1 27.01 25.23 24.17 26.16 22.48 22.85 
Hams, smoked, No. 2. 26.97 25.94 24.52 25.73 21.50 24.25 
Lard, hardwood tubs.. 14.96 14.94 13.60 14.47 13.35 13.35 
SHEEP, LAMB, AND MUTTON. 
Inspected slaughter ...... 1,238,979 1,307,442 1,316,926 9,648,021 9,837,281 10,407,898 
Carcasses condemned ..... 1,774 2,126 3,199 10,707 10,459 15,536 
Average live weight...... 78.81 79.14 80.39 81.47 82.02 82.56 
Average dressed weight... 37.79 37.72 38.18 38.85 38.92 38.95 
Total drsd. wt. (carcass, 
not incl. condemned)... . 46,741 49,237 50,158 374,076 381,817 403,839 
Storage, fresh: 
Beginning of month... 1,641 1,691 3,159 2,521 2,739 3,316 
End of month... 2,113 2,113 4,113 2,357 2,484 3,148 
Exports, fresh? os 59 386 67 984 963 787 
Imports, fresh ........... 368 264 414 1,841 2,528 4,496 
Receipts of sheep*........ 3,171 3,386 3,353 17,333 17,997 18,875 
Shepp on farm Jan. a. bad bnasan 44,554 TL” « “Ac6GeGhEGs. Sceaexekee “Sbase cusse 
Price per 100 Ibs.: 
Average cost for slghtr. 12.62 12.99 11.62 13.49 14.10 13.93 
At Chicago— 
Lambs, 84 Ibs. down.. 13.65 14.12 13.21 14.48 15.41 15.22 
Sheep, med. to choice. 6.24 6.34 4.56 7.57 7.73 7.44 
At eastern markets— 
Lamb carcasses, good., 25.75 26.79 24.81 27.08 27.52 28.35 
Mutton, good peebeone 14.32 15.07 12.06 15.97 15.92 15.97 
11926, 1927, and 1928. 2 Including reexports. 3 Not reported prior to Jan, 1, 1928, 
* Public stockyards. 5 Boston only. 
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CASINGS MARKET IN FRANCE. 

An apparently fertile field for the 
sale of American sausage casings is 
believed to exist in the consular district 
centering in Havre, France, according 
to advices from the vice consul there 
to the Department of Commere. In 
the opinion of this representative the 
United States could participate in this 
trade to a greater extent than it has in 
the past. 

In addition to imports from the 
United States, Argentina, Brazil, China 
and Netherlands all supply casings, 
the share of the United States based on 
imports into the port of Havre alone, 
being but 388 metric tons in 1927, 
whereas Argentina is credited with 124 
metric tons, Brazil with 113 metric 
tons, China with 66, and Germany 
with 65. 

The total casing imports of France 
in 1927 were 4,025 metric tons. The 
tonnage entering Havre is about one- 
eighth of the total French import of 
casings of all descriptions. 

There is a rapidly increasing con- 
sumption of sausages and other closely 
related specialties requiring casings, 
the vice consul says, and to date the 
animal casing has a distinct preference. 

The demand is for salted casings 
alone, there being no consumption of 
dry casings. The principal importer of 
salted casings has branches at all of 
the principal French ports, and is 
estimated to have handled approxi- 
mately 10,000 cases of casings during 
1927 and fully as many in 1928. 

The requirements of the importers 
are said not to be exacting. Beef 
casings, which constitute the principal 
import, must be absolutely clean and 
without fatty interiors. It is believed 
that American exporters would have no 
difficulty complying with these require- 
ments and therefore stand a good 
chance of getting a larger volume of 
the business. 

The vice consul suggests that 
Americans desiring to participate in 
this market should undertake to do so 
through the casing importers already 
established there. 


a 


EXPORTING LARD FROM BRAZIL. 


The Lard Association of Rio Grande 
do Sul has just imported from the 
United States modern refrigeration 
equipment, with a capacity for refining 
30,000 kilos of lard per eight hours, or 
about 600 cases daily, according to 
reports received by E. L. Thomas of 
the Foodstuffs Division, U. S. Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. A 
second unit was ordered for the munici- 
pality of Guaporé, this municipality 
being, like Santo Angelo, an important 
center for hog raising. 

It is the intention of the association, 
with these and other plants throughout 
the state, to ship frozen pork to the 
markets of Sao Paulo and Rio de 
Janeiro, which are the principal con- 
suming centers of these products from 
Rio Grande do Sul. The association 
has made efforts to place the lard it 
manufactures in foreign markets, hav- 
ing already shipped 280,000 kilos to 
European ports by vessels sailing direct 
from Porto Alegre. These shipments 
were well received, especially in Eng- 
land. The cases used are manufactured 
at Caxias by modern machinery im- 
ported from Europe. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Hogs Firm—Receipts Smaller—Lard 
Steady — Exports Liberal — Western 
Shipments Good. 


The feature of the provision market 
the past week has been evidence of a 
decreasing movement of hogs and a 
stiffening in hog prices. The receipts 
of hogs at western points for the week 
showed a further decrease, with the 
total for the week 700,000 against 768,- 
000 the previous week. The total re- 
ceipts since October 26 have been 5,086,- 
000, against 5,096,000 last year. The 
average price of hogs showed an ad- 
vance, and the hog market has been 
very firm so far this week. 

While the hog market was firm the 
lard market was under pressure, and 
prices declined below 10c lb. for De- 
cember. This is a break to the low- 
est of the season and was very disap- 
pointing in view of the strength of the 
hog market and some evidence of a de- 
creasing tendency in the hog receipts. 

In addition, there was a continuation 
of liberal exports of lard, with the toval 
last week 20,817,000 lbs. following 22,- 
955,000 Ibs. the preceding week. This 
compares with 24,764,000 lbs. last year. 

The total exports of lard from Janu- 
ary 1 have been 775,887,000 lbs., against 
707,612,000 Ibs. last year. At the pres- 
ent rate of export it appears to be 
quite evident that the exports for the 
full year will amount to about 800,000,- 
000 Ibs. This is the product of approxi- 
mately 23,000,000 hogs and shows to 
what extent the export movement of 
lard absorbs the surplus of the Ameri- 
can product. 

Meat Exports Good. 

The position in meats is not quite 
as unsatisfactory as in lard, but the 
demand is rather slow. Shipments of 
product from packing centers are fair- 
ly good, however, and as yet there ap- 
pears to be no general indication of 
any pause in the consumption of meats 
or fats. Business surveys are some- 
what spotted, it is true, but there ap- 
pears to be excellent ground for con- 


fidence in the business conditions. The 
surveys being made are quite encourag- 
ing, and some who are studying the 
situation quite closely express con- 
fidence in a return of full business ac- 
tivity within a very short time. 

What this will mean in the product 
situation is rather evident. It is pos- 
sible that there will be some apparent 
pause in the distribution for a short 
time, but if these business studies and 
forecasts are correct, the apparent re- 
action will be of slight duration and 
consumption of product will be affected 
only for a moderate length of time. 

The natural hog movement this time 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


of the year is liberal, and is expected 
to continue on a full scale for some 
weeks longer. There seems to be no 
question about the supply available, and 
the slaughter of hogs, cattle and sheep 
seem likely to continue on a liberal 
scale. 

The export movement of lard is ex- 
cellent. There is some uncertainty about 
the demand for meat. This week the 
bids on lard for export were out of 
line, but that may be due to the large 
arrivals of lard as a result of the re- 
cent heavy exports. The demand for 
meats has also been a little flat both 
from English and Continental points. 


PORK—The market at New York 
was steady with demand fair. Mess 
was quoted at $27.50; family, $33.50; 
fat backs, $20.00@24.00. 

LARD—The demand was fair and the 
market about steady. Prime western, 
New York, was quoted at $10.60@ 
10.70; middle western, $10.50@10.60; 
city, 10%c; refined Continent, 11c; 
South America, 11%c; Brazil kegs, 
12%c; compound, New York carlots, 
10%4c¢; less than carlots, 11c. 

At Chicago regular lard in round lots 
was quoted at 22%c under January; 
leaf lard 95c under January; loose lard, 
90c under January. 

BEEF—A fair demand and a steady 
market was reported in the East. Mess, 
New York, was quoted at $25.00; 
packet, $26.00@27.00; family, $27.00@ 
29.00; extra India mess, $42.00@44.00; 
No. 1 canned corned beef, $3.10; No. 2, 
$5.50; 6 lbs. South America, $16.75; 
— tongues, $70.00@75.00 per bar- 
rel. 








See page 40 for later markets. 








December Pig Survey 

The total pig crop of 1929 was 5.4 
per cent smaller than that of 1928, as 
estimated by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture as a result of the Decem- 
ber pig survey. 

Little change in the fall pig crop of 
1929, compared with that of 1928, is 
indicated. The fall crop in the corn 
belt states was larger by about 4 per 
cent, but this was offset by the de- 
creases in other sections of the coun- 
try, particularly in the South. 

Present breeding intentions for 
spring farrowing indicate an increase 
in sows of about 6 per cent for the 
country as a whole, and 5 per cent for 
the corn belt. It is generally the case, 
however, that actual farrowings fall 
considerably below the breeding in- 
tentions on December 1. 

The full text of the December, 1929, 
pig survey is as follows: 

The fall pig crop of 1929, as shown 
by the tabulation of reports from some 
65,000 farmers, was practically the 


same as in 1928 for the United States 
as a whole. In the corn belt states, 
however, the fall pig crop was about 
4 per cent larger. Decreases in most 
regions outside the corn belt, but espe- 
cially in the south, offset the increase 
in the corn belt. This survey was made 
in cooperation with the Post Office De- 
partment through the rural mail car- 
riers. 


Combining the report of the survey 
of last June, showing change in the 
spring pig crop and of the present De- 
cember survey showing the change in the 
fall pig crop, the total pig crop of 1929 
as reported was 5.4 per cent smaller 
than that of 1928 for the United States 
and 3 per cent smaller for the corn belt. 
These surveys, however, are of value 
only to the extent that changes in the 
pig crop shown agree with subsequent 
marketings. 

The surveys for the years 1927 and 
1928, as checked by subsequent mar- 
ketings, under-indicated the total pig 
crop of the corn belt by about 4 per 
cent. If the 1929 surveys under-indi- 
cated actual changes in the pig crop 
this year by the same amount, the total 
pig crop of the corn belt this year was 
a little larger than that of last year. 
Similar checks can not be made in other 
regions, because of the small propor- 
tion of hogs produced that go into the 
commercial supply. 

With respect to intentions to breed 
for next spring, this same tabulation 
shows increases in the number of sows 
bred or to be bred to farrow in the 
spring of 1930 amounting to 6 per cent 
for the United States and 5 per cent 
for the corn belt, compared to the num- 
ber of sows farrowed in the spring of 
1929. In other years the number of 
sows reported the following June as 
farrowing in the spring has always 
been a smaller percentage of the pre- 
vious spring than that shown by the 
breeding intentions in December. 

The reported increases in intentions 
shown by the present report indicate 
that the survey next June will show a 
‘small decrease in sows farrowing next 
spring. If a decrease of from 3 to 5 
per cent is reported in the corn belt 
next spring and the survey report un- 
der-indicates the actual farrowing as 
did the spring reports in 1927 and 1928, 
the actual number of sows farrowing 
next spring in the corn belt will not 
be greatly different from the number 
farrowed in the spring of 1929. 

——- Y-—_— 
CANADIAN MEATS IN STORAGE. 

Cold storage holdings of meats in 
Canada as of December 1, 1929, as re- 
ported by the Dominion Live Stock 
Branch, with comparisons, were as 
follows: 


Dec. 1, Nov. 1, Dec. 1, 5-yr. avg., 
1929, 1929, 1928, Dec. 1, 
Ibs. lbs. Tbs. 1929, Ibs. 
Beef 25,155,482 16,361,162 19,764,827 23,829,742 
Veal .... 3,511,477 3,221,517 1,971,141 2,464,248 
Pork ...25,286,893 20,158,961 24,806,388 26,395,647 
Mutton & 


Lamb. 7,785,215 4,700,043 5,761,199 5,494,404 
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This chart in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER MARKET SERVICE series 
shows the trend of prices of principal by- 
products during 1929, compared with the 
price trends of 1928 and 1927. 


By-product prices were relatively low 
during 1929, hide prices throughout the 
year being far below those of the previ- 
ous year and lower than most of 1927. 

The level at which extra oleo oil 
moved was low, with little fluctuation, 
and both prime packers tallow and 
choice white grease fluctuated within 
narrow ranges and at lower levels 
throughout the latter months of the 
year. 

Hides. 


Hide markets all over the world had 
reached the highest prices in about 
seven years at the beginning of 1928, 
thereafter declining throughout that 
year. During the early part of 1929 
the world markets for hides continued 
that decline until, at the bottom of the 
major cycle in March they had reached 
the same levels from which the cycle 
started two years previous. At that 
point European buyers entered the 
South American market in _ good 
volume, and the packer market followed 
throughout the period of seasonal im- 
provement in quality. However, along 
in October, when it became apparent 
that the expected tariff protection on 
hides would not materialize at that 





time, the hide market followed all 
stock and commodity markets through- 
out the world in a wave of liquidation, 
leaving the market at the end of the 
year about at the bottom of the cycle. 

The establishment of the New York 
Hide Exchange during the summer of 
1929 has resulted in considerable in- 
terest in the next major swing in the 
hide market, as to the extent a free 
market for futures will help to iron out 
the peaks. 

Edible and Inedible Fats. 

The price of oleo oil held remarkably 
steady throughout the year, even the 
low point of mid-year being barely a 
cent below the high point. The outlet 
for this product is adversely affected 
by the extensive availability of low 
priced vegetable oils and the competi- 
tion of cheap oils in the European 
markets. There have been periods 
when the edible product was sent to 
the soap kettle because of the depressed 
market. The price level throughout 
much of the year was only slightly 
higher than that for prime packers 
tallow and choice white grease. 

Not only the oleo oil market but the 
white grease market has had an influ- 
ence on the price of prime packers’ 
tallow. These influences, in turn, can 
be traced in part to the low price for 
lard both in the United States and 
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abroad. The growing restrictions on 
the production and use of “dutch” lard 
has reduced the demand for choice 
white grease which has resulted in 
larger supplies of this grease available 
for domestic purposes. The supply of 
tallow throughout the year has not 
been burdensome, but the competition 
of other fats and greases has been 
keen. 

Both the edible and inedible fats 
markets have suffered from the com- 
petition of less expensive vegetable 
oils, particularly the imported oils. 
Unless something occurs to lessen this 
competition either through reduced 
supplies or higher prices, there appears 
to be little outlook for stronger mar- 
kets during the coming year. 


CANADIAN MEAT IMPORTS. 

Imports of meat and meat products 
into Canada during October, 1929, are 
shown by the following table, compiled 


by the U. S. Department of Commerce: 


October, 1929. 

Lbs. Value. 
Beef, fresh, chilled or frozen.. 
Mutton and lamb .............. 
Pork, fresh, chilled or frozen.. 
Bacon and hams .............. 
Beef, pickled 
Canned meats 
Pork, bblid. 


41,466 $ 9,721 
113,962 10,660 
61,718 
440,992 





Lard compounds 
Sausage casings, not cleaned... 
Sausage casings cleaned ........ 


Standard 1500-lb. 
Ham Curing Casks 


Manufactured by 


Bott Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Warsaw, Illinois | 
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NEW CURING VATS 


Dozier Meat Crates 
Packing Box Shooks 


B. C. SHEAHAN CO. 


166 W. Jackson Blvd. 





Chicago 
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December 28, 1929. 
Tallow 


TALLOW—A purely holiday situa- 
tion ruled the tallow market the past 
week. In the East little or no busi- 
ness was reported, while at the same 
time there was no improvement in the 
market’s undertone. Offerings were 
not pressed, but consumers were ‘not 
anxious for supplies. Buyers and sell- 
ers were apart at the year’s low levels. 
Generally, the tendency was to await 
developments, but it was apparent that 
the unsettled conditions in commodities 
in general and in the financial market 
created a condition favorable to the 
buyers. 

The holiday soap trade, it is hoped, 
will be sufficiently large to bring about 
a good soapers’ demand for tallow, after 
the turn of the year. The ruling level 
at the moment is regarded as extremely 
reasonable, but supply and demand con- 
ditions are ruling. Following the re- 
cent business at 75%c, f.o.b. New York 
for extra, little or no actual business 
has passed and the market was barely 
steady, with special New York quoted 
at 736c; extra, 75sc; and edible, 8%c. 

At Chicago a little more activity in 
tallow was noted at times, but on the 
whole, holiday dullness prevailed. At 
Chicago, edible was quoted at 816c; 
fancy, 8c last sales and quoted at that 
figure; prime packer, 8c; No. 1, 74@ 
7%c; No. 2, 6c. 

There was no auction at London this 
week. At Liverpool, Australian tallow 
was steady. Fine was quoted at 38s 6d 
and good mixed at 37s. 

STEARINE—Extremely quiet condi- 
tions prevailed in the market for stear- 
ine, with little or no business reported. 
At New York, oleo was barely steady 
at 9%4c, while at Chicago, the market 
was quiet and barely steady. Oleo was 
quoted at 9%4c. 

OLEO OIL—Very steady conditions 
prevailed in the East, with offerings 
light and demand moderate. At New 
York, extra was quoted at 115% @12c; 
medium, 9%@105%c. Lower grades 
were unquoted. At Chicago the market 
was quiet but steady. Extra was quoted 
at 11%c. 








See page 40 for later markets. 








LARD OIL — Fresh demand was 
quiet, but deliveries were fair against 
old sales. The tone was steady. Edi- 
ble, New York, was quoted at 15%c; 
extra winter, 17%c; extra, 125c; extra 
No. 1, 12%c; No. 1, 17%c; No. 2, 11%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL — Demand was 
quiet and is expected to remain so un- 
til the early part of next year. At New 
York, pure was quoted at 14%c; extra, 
123c; No. 1, 12%c; cold test, 18%c. 

GREASES—tThere was little or no 
activity in the grease markets the past 
week, the holiday season serving to 
further interrupt trade. Aside from 
routine buying in a moderate way, the 
market experienced a slow demand, 
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while the tone was heavy owing to the 
continued weak position in tallow and 
the holding-off attitude on the part of 
the consumer. Sellers were not press- 
ing offerings, believing that lower 
prices at this time would not very 
greatly stimulate the demand. 

In some quarters, the belief was ex- 
pressed that buying would pick up 
after the New Year holiday. In the 
meantime both sides have adopted a 
waiting attitude, and are watching the 
developments in soapers’ materials, 
generally, very closely. 

At New York, superior house was 
quoted at 64%,@6%c; yellow and house, 
6% @6%c; A white, 74% @7%%c; B white, 
6% @7c; choice white, 85s @8%c. 

At Chicago, a moderate demand was 
reported at times, but business on the 
whole was quiet. At Chicago, tig 
was quoted at 6c; yellow, 6@6%c; B 
white, 6%c; A white, 7c; choice white, 
all hog, 7%4c. 

oe 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, Dec. 26, 1929. 
Blood. 


Blood market continues quiet and 
easy. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground...........-...+- $4.50@4.60 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


There is very little activity in feed- 
ing tankage materials. Buyers are 
showing a little more interest and prod- 
uct is moving out in better volume. 

Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 111% to 12% ammonia.$ 4.50@ 4.60 & 10 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia.... 3.00@ 3.25 & 10 
rrr 4.00 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 
POP COM 2. vccvccsccsccvcsceves 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Buyers are showing considerable in- 
terest and stocks are moving out well. 
There has been no change in prices, 
however. High grade ground selling at 
$3.65 & 10c, Chgo. 


@42.50 


Unit Ammonia. 
High grd. ground, 10@11% a @ 3.65 & 10 
Low gegrd., and ungr., 69% am. 3.50 & 10 
Hoof meal .ccccccccccccccvces 
Bone tankage, low grd., per ton 24.00@25. “00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 
Inactivity is ruling in this market. 


Buyers are showing little interest and 
prices are nominal. 


Raw bone meal .......+..sseeeeeees $50.00@55.00 

Steam, ground, 8 & 50........s0e00- 31.00@32.00 

Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 29.00@31.00 
Cracklings. 


Buyers are making few inquiries and 
fewer purchases. Prices are nominal. 


Per Ton. 

Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 
rat MIN é) co dec wakvedisineusnne $ 1.00 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality 70. -00e558.00 
Soft pred. beef, ac. grease & quality 50.00@55.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
The market remains unchanged. Buy- 
ers are showing some interest but pro- 


ducers are not pressing sales and the 
market is somewhat easier. 


Per Ton. 
Kip an nt WES a cccecnccecescced $38.00@42.00 
ERGe Crimmmmings oc ccccccccccccccsces 30.00@33.00 
HHOPR PERS cccccccccccccccccccccocce 42.00@43.00 
Cattle oo skulls and knuckles.... 40.00@43.00 
I HII Sac kes cnn cesustsece 33.00@35.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per lb... 1 @Tc 

Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 

Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.......... $85.00@160.00 
BER, SRE DOMED cc ccccccccccccscces 70. 140.00 
CREO ROSES cccccccccccccccccccecee 45. 47. 
Jumk DOMES ...... cee cscecesesecvces 27. 28. 


(ito—Tercating prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 

Most contracts for hair have been 
closed and the market has entered the 
usual dull winter period. Some sales 
of grey winter were made the past 
week at 5%c. 

Coli Ga GM GHNE 65 v5 scicincccsscseccs 
Processed grey, summer, per Ib......... 
Processed grey, winter, per lb... 
Cattle switches, each* .............+. 
*According to count. 
~~ 
EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, Dec. 24, 1929.—There has 
been hardly any trading in either fer- 
tilizer or feeding materials, and, there- 
fore, prices remain unchanged. 

Sulphate of ammonia seems to be of- 
fered rather freely, and resales are of- 
fered at lower prices than the contract 
prices of last summer, especially in cer- 
tain sections in the North. Some for- 
eign sellers are asking for bids, as they 
apparently have accumulated stocks in 
Europe which they desire to move. 

Nitrate of soda importers report 
rather quiet business, but they hope this 
material will move a little more rapidly 
after the turn of the year. 

od 
CANADIAN MEAT EXPORTS. 

Exports of livestock and meats from 
Canada to the United States for Novem- 
ber, 1929, and the eight months ended 





August, according to the Dominion 
Live Stock Branch: 
Livestock, 

No.— 1929. 1928. 1929. 1928. 
Cattle .... 22,104 20,897 155,076 161,319 
Calves .... 3,941 3,880 88,877 73,525 
Hogs ..... 153 161 3,855 23,139 
Sheep ..... 1,888 2,849 11,010 11,287 

Meats, 

Ibs. 
Beef 2,938,100 5,724,800 29,174,760 44,711,500 
Bacon 2,283,600 3,603,700 26,432,600 38,127,900 
Pork ...... 555,300 . ‘789,700 9,563,700 10,569,000 
Mutton 29,400 408,500 548,200 982,000 

















| THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 


Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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venience to this 
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C. Doering & Son 








The Salting is Automatic 
with Much Less Labor 


HE DOERING CONTINUOUS WORKER for the 
margarine plant brings new speed and con- 
industry, adding materially to 


For years this device has been needed. 
away with table workers, requires less labor, is 
more sanitary and makes a much better product. 
It has a capacity of 7,000 Ibs. an hour. 

1375-9 W. Lake St. 
Chicago 


Ask about our New Tierce Emptying Machine 


It does 




















TRADE GLEANINGS. 


A cottonseed oil mill, seventy ton 
daily capacity, is contemplated for Ver- 
den, Okla. 

The Peters Minneapolis Sausage Co., 
No. 420 Second ave., North, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., manufacturers of food and 
meat products and sausage of all kinds, 
has recently been incorporated. 


The Bellevue meat packing plant of 
the Crocker-Huffman Land & Water 
Co., Merced, Cal., is steadily expand- 
ing, and recently erected a new office 
building. 

Plans have been drawn for a 3-story 
60x200 ft. cooler building, to be erected 
at a cost of $20,000 by the Sellmayer 


Packing Co. at 3700-16 Fleet st., Bal- 
timore, Md. 
The Beasley Packing Co., Memphis, 


Tenn., recently completed at a cost of 
$100,000, has a capacity of 2,000 cattle 
and 10,000 hogs per week. 

A charter has been issued for the 
Richmond Cotton Oil Co., Inc., Rich- 
mond, Tex., capital $100,000. 

The National Hospital Meat Cor- 
poration, No. 271 One Hundred Twen- 
ty Fifth st., Bronx, New York City, has 
been incorporated for $50,000. 

The Kosher Zion Sausage Co., 459 
East Thirty-Seventh st., Chicago, IIl., 
has been incorporated for $20,000. 

The Platte Valley Packing Co., 
Scottsbluff, Nebr., has been incor- 
porated for $60,000. 

Ye 

CASING EXPORTS FROM CHINA. 

Exports of casings from Shanghai to 
the United States totaled 72,000 lbs., 
valued at $68,000, says a U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce report. Exports 
from Tientsin to the United States 
amounted to 106,867 Ibs., valued at 
$118,000. 


The Blanton Company 


ST. LOUIS 
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VEGETABLE OILS 


Manufacturers of 
SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 





















MARGARINE MATERIALS USED. 

Oleomargarine produced and the ma- 
terials used in its manufacture during 
October, 1929, with comparisons, were 
as follows, according to the U. S. 
Bureau of Internal Revenue: 











Oct., Sept 
1929. 1928 
Lbs. Lbs 
Total production of uncolored 
oleomargarine .. 34,751,964 29,181,242 
Ingredient schedule for uncol- 
ored oleomargarine: 
MEE. Scnseustorrec tenon 295,321 225,986 
Cocoanut oil ..............18,802,207 15,177,219 
Cottonseed oil ............ 2,834,965 2,436,933 
Edible tallow ............ 1,870 2,905 
fa eens 
EES SRSA one 9,805,089 8,515,204 
CO —E ae 6,987 935 
a .. 1,878,094 2,032,119 
Fee 4,214,873 3,877,869 
See NEODD 5 50 hic cn scene $21,292 523,535 
errr 96,045 108,247 
Palm oil .. <eseeesse 116,279 88,896 
Palm-kernel Oil .....------ .sss-ss 6,300 
DEER, Seances soaxb yet 555,391 589,428 
ORE ccccwcctesiccesiessces Re Smee 
aR SS Ares oe 9,466 8,374 
NE nccheacccdencteusee 42,062,725 35,945,639 
Total production of colored 
oleomargarine .......... 1,872,294 1,449,975 
Ingredients schedule for col- 
ored oleomargarine: 
BURGE co ccvcccevcccccesece 5,2 2,851 
Cocoanut oil .... 537,002 
eee 1,7 
Cottonseed oil .. 241,414 
PEE .chbabasescs cysustouns 635,808 
Neutral lard 259,838 
GRO GE cwcccccnss 485,896 
Oleo stearine 16,885 
Oleo stock ......... SH 820 
NE EL 6.a:0 oe Kaas 00.0 6na oe 9, 24,630 
Ponmmt Oil ...ssccccccsecs 714 31,291 
EEE <i ba Siwst yon shh ateeoe 139,817 
OE SEAS Oe Sree 1 
Total peeen . 2,299,262 2,384,143 
ge 


ART PRINTING ON PARCHMENT. 


Home and fireside was the theme of 
a particularly. beautiful Christmas 
greeting from William H. Enell, ad- 
vertising manager, the Paterson Parch- 
ment Paper Co., Passaic, N. J. This 
greeting measured 9% by 12% in. and 
was printed on Paterson’s famous 
parchment paper. On the first page 
was a steel engraving in colors of the 
Payne homestead at East Hampton, 
L. I., the home that inspired John How- 
ard Payne, an exile in Europe, to write 
the lines for what was soon to become 
the world’s home song—“Home, Sweet 
Home.” Below the engraving were the 
“season’s greetings,” printed in black 
and gold. On the third page was a 
brief sketch of John Howard Payne, 
author of “Home, Sweet Home,” and 
the circumstances under which the 
words of the song were written. 


SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 

Prices of shortening and salad and 
cooking oils on Thursday, Dec. 26, 1929, 
based on expressions of member com- 
panies of the Shortening and Oil Divi- 
sion of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, were as follows: 


Shortening. 
Per lb. 

North and Northeast: 

Carlots, 26,000 Ibs..........-..sseeee > i 

8.500 Whe. and UP... .s.cccccsesceee 

Less than 8,500 Ibs..........cceeeeee ony 
Southeast: 

UNC  cisieaa cad 40 ¥4's.0.6 09500 Lak @10% 

Less than 10,000 Ibs..............5.. @lil1 
Southwest: 

CS CU Ree reer @10% 

ye” 0 See eee @10% 

Meee Che 10,000 Ts... occ ccc ccscccces @11\% 
PE IES a hb phe sinc 4 ¥n a's Soessce eas @11% 

Salad Oil. 

North and Northeast: 

CE, GOD BBs esiccrescccsscces @10% 

fb Sh RPP @11% 

ee Canes lslswiaekesaaw ees 66 @11% 
South: 

oe eee er rere @10% 

a Serr eee @l1 
EE LS eves NaSveds bose ceupew cass @l1 


Cooking Oil—White. 
%e per Ib. less than salad oil. 
Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
4c per Ib. less than salad oil. 
a 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE TRADING. 

On the first anniversary of the 
opening of New York’s third stock 
exchange—the securities market on the 
New York Produce Exchange—William 
Beatty, president, in a report to the 
board of managers said that the neces- 
sity for the market has been proven 
and its success assured. At the same 
time he expressed the opinion that 
the volume of business will continue to 
increase, and that the Securities Mar- 
ket, New York Produce Exchange, will 
continue to be of growing importance in 
the economic world as a public trading 
place for new issues and issues which 
are not traded in on other New York 
securities exchanges. 

The securities market on the New 
York Produce Exchange opened for 
business on Wednesday, December 19, 
1928, in response to a demand for a 
third public securities exchange which 
came from the public, bankers, brokers, 
security holders and from the former 
Attorney General of the State of New 
York. It is equipped with all of the 
latest securities trading devices, and 
the most modern securities exchange 
machinery has been adopted. 
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909, q December 28, 1929. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Market Active—New Lows Reached— 
Liquidation Hedge Pressure Factor— 
Outside Unsettlement Feature—Cash 
Trade Quiet—Lard Heavy—Crude 
Markets Barely Steady. 

The developments in cotton oil on the 
New York Produce Exchange the past 
week were mainly towards a lower 
trend, the market displaying steadiness 
for a time on complaints of poor qual- 
ity seed arriving and larger refining 
losses, only to sag under liquidation 
and hedge pressure and renewed unset- 
tlement in the financial market as well 
as in other commodities. 

Persistent commission house liquida- 
tion of January, and transferring of 
January to the later months at widen- 
ing discounts, the former going to 62 
under May and about 80 under July, 
had a depressing influence. Refiners 
were moderate sellers of the late 
months, presumably hedging seed and 
crude purchases, while buying power 
was restricted somewhat by the weaker 
outside situation and the approaching 
year-end holidays. 

At times there was evidence of re- 
finers buying in the March delivery, 
while the absorption of January on the 
extreme downturns was mainly by ring 
traders who were closing open spreads. 
In the futures, commission house trade 
was mixed, with a fairly good class of 
absorption on a scale-down, but it was 
apparent that the bulk of the new buy- 
ing was getting as far away as pos- 
sible. 

An easing in the crude market and a 
continued quiet cash trade in oil had 
more or less effect, but at times the 
impression overspread the ring that re- 
finers were allowing the market to sag 
in the hope of dislodging speculatively 
held seed in the South. There was more 
or less selling of crude before the holi- 
days as is customary, but pressure from 
this source was not excessive, although 
the late future months continued on a 
very satisfactory hedging basis with 

crude oil at the present levels. 

Sentiment around the ring was in- 
creasingly bearish even though condi- 
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tions within the market itself were 
more mixed. While many felt that the 
January position had been pretty well 
evened up, nevertheless some were in- 
clined to look for moderate tenders on 
January contracts from store. Commis- 
sion house sentiment, in the main, was 
friendly to the market, with the larger 
houses sending out advices to take hold 
of the constructive side of the market 
on further downturns. 


Many Mills Closed. 


The refining losses the balance of 
this season will come in for much at- 
tention. The yield of oil per ton of 
seed and the refining loss will deter- 
mine whether or not the quality of seed 
arriving and the seed still to arrive 
will drag production down to that of 
the previous season or not. Some are 
of the impression that the oil produc- 
tion this season will not be much great- 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New: Orleans, La., Dec. 26, 1929.— 
The holiday season led to decreased of- 
ferings of cotton oil, but the markets 
ruled steady on account of higher hogs, 
lard, cotton and wheat. Bleachable is 
quoted at 8c loose, New Orleans. Texas 
crude, 7c asked; Valley, 7%c asked; 
Southeast, 74%c asked. Only minor price 
changes are expected until the issuance 
of the December consumption report on 
January 11. It may prove moderately 
bearish and show liberal December seed 
receipts. 

Memphis. 

(Special Wire te The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 26, 1929. — 
Crude very quiet at 7@7%c, Valley; 
41 per cent protein meal, $37.00; loose 
cotton seed hulls, $6.50 Memphis. 
Weather warm and clear. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., Dec. 26, 1929. — Prime 
cotton seed, nominal; prime crude oil, 
6%@7c; 43 per cent cake and meal, 
$45.00; hulls, $11.00; mill run linters, 
2% @3tee. 


er than that of last season. Against 
this the bears argue that a reduction 
in consumption for the season would 
nct be surprising owing to the business 
conditions of the country, while the 
bulls reply that cotton oil is not in the 
luxury class. 

The outlook for December consump- 
tion is around the same figures as a 
year ago, according to some of the well- 
posted factors. The possibilities of 
consumers re-entering the market on 
a big scale early next year are favor- 
able, particularly as the consumer has 
been out of the market the last sev- 
eral weeks. 

It is apparent from the general gos- 
sip of the trade that the market is rap- 
idly settling down to a supply and de- 
mand situation. It is quite true that 
the probable available supplies for the 
season will be such that the carryover 
at the end of the period will be suffi- 
cient for all inbetween season demand, 
but should production during this sea- 
son fall off, or consumption maintain 
last season’s pace or increase, experi- 
ence, it is contended, gives evidence 
that the present oil levels are low 
which creates some bullish enthusiasm 
for enhancement in values later in the 
season, particularly in the summer po- 
sitions. 

Southeast crude was 7%c bid; Val- 
ley, 7c bid; Texas, 6%c bid. A moder- 
ate amount moved at 7%c in the South- 
east, with talk of 7c sales in Texas. 

With the mills closed down for the 
holidays, little or no pressure is looked 
for during the next week or ten days. 
The lard market backed and filled but 
continued to have difficulty in holding 
the rallies, although the outward ship- 
ments of lard from Chicago were heavy 
and the seaboard movement abroad on 
a good scale. The hog run, compara- 
tively, was moderate, and the hog 
price appreciated in a fair manner. 
These developments, with the decreas- 
ing stock of lard, created more opti- 
mism as to the prospects in oil’s fore- 
most competitor, so much so that the 
impression was general that any ma- 
terial betterment in lard was sure to 
find a ready reflection in oil. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 








ASPEGREN @& CO.,, Inc. 


450 Produce Exchange Bldg. 


New York City, N. Y. 
BROKERS 


COTTON SEED OIL 


ORDERS SOLICITED 


TO BUY OR SELL PRIME YELLOW COTTON SEED OIL ON 
THE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE FOR SPOT OR 











FUTURE DELIVERY 
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Friday, December 20, 1929. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


DO case he peeceses? Sony 850 a 885 
DA: cg Vest ebes chase 849 a 875 
eo wots 4600 868 860 862a.... 
eS SE Saget Bete e 865 a 880 
Mar. .... 2900 897 893 894a.... 
OS ee ese 895 a 910 
May 1700 916 913 913 a 914 
A es Sa 915 a 926 
July ....16300 933 928 930 a 


Total sales, including switches 25,500 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 7% Bid. 
Saturday, December 21, 1929. 


Seabee ais oe 850 a 885 
ag Te eh eae ee oe 849 a 874 
Jan. 600 861 861 86la.... 
NH ere ra re 865 a 875 
Mar. .... 1100 895 894 894a.... 
| Peer ee eee 895 a 910 
May 600 914 913 913 a 915 
De... 2ot ee eee kay. See 915 a 926 
July .... 1400 930 930 929 a 930 


Total sales, including switches 3,700 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 7% Bid. 
Monday, December 22, 1929. 


hr aqgttie 845 a 870 
a CCN TEN 845 a 860 

0 861 851 852a.... 
Feb et = Apnea 855 a 865 
Mar. .... 1700 895 891 891a.... 
April 100 905 905 895 a 910 
May 300 915 912 Q91la 913 
Be ccs Geen sneel Gee | Ee 
July .... 2100 930 928 928 a. 


Total sales, including switches 12,400 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. Unquoted. 
Tuesday, December 23, 1929. 


ck pO CLES be be 845 a 870 
~ ae re 845 a 865 
Jan 700 856 853 854a.... 
| NS ree tee 858 a 868 
Mar. .... 600 894 893 896 a 897 
OS ee eek: 900 a 920 
May 300 916 914 915 a 918 
Se Gah. ewe: bews-oos6 920 a 935 
July .... 1800 935 931 935 a. 


Total sales, including switches 29,000 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 7% Bid. 


Wednesday, December 25, 1929. 
HOLIDAY—NO MARKET. 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of all Grades of 


COTTONSEED 
OIL 


PURITAN, Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS, Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS, Prime Summer White 
STERLING, Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD Cooking Oil 

JERSEY Butter Oil 

MOONSTAR Cocoanut Oil 

P &G SPECIAL (hardened) Cocoanut Oil 


General Offices: 
CINCINNATI * OHIO 
Cable Address: “Procter” 


— ame 
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Thursday, December 26, 1929. 


SS a eee Soey ena 845 a 870 
ON Eoin. newt a gee ais oes 845 a 860 
MMMSiadios a) 4. 852 852 850 a 855 
SES Ee a Te ptr 855 a 875 
| ae 899 898 896 a 898 
MNO ic viet, sch eke culm cles 900 a 918 
Bree 917 015 Sita... 
DS a6) Nock tae aae « 920 a 930 
WE Sigs aig hay 935 933 93838 a.... 








See page 40 for later markets. 








COCOANUT OIL—Demand was 
quiet, but the market held steadily. 
New York tanks were quoted at 7%@ 
7c and Pacific coast tanks at 6%c. 

CORN OIL—The market was quiet 
and barely steady. The last sales were 
reported at 7%c, f.o.b. mills, and the 
market is quoted at 7% @7%c. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—tTrade was dull, 
but the market steady with tanks, New 
York, quoted at 10%c; barrels, 1114c; 
Pacific coast tanks, 9%4c. 

PALM OIL—Routine developments 
featured the market. Little or no busi- 
ness was reported. At New York, spot 
Nigre was quoted at 7%c; future, 7%c; 
spot and shipment Lagos, 74@74c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Trade was 
quiet, but the market ruled steady. 
Casks, New York, were quoted at 7% @ 
7%c; bulk oil, 7.00@7.10c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—The market 
was inactive and about steady with 
spot tanks, New York, quoted at 8@ 
~ i nearby shipment, 7%c; futures, 

c 


RUBBERSEED OIL—Market quoted 
9c nominal for shipment, but it was 
said that little would be available until 
February. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL— Demand was 
quiet and the market barely steady. 
Store oil, New York, was quoted at 
about’ %c over January. Southeast 
crude, 7%c bid; Valley, 7c bid; Texas, 
6 %c bid. 

a ee 


COTTON OIL YIELD VARIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner 
from the Fort Worth Laboratories. ) 

Ft. Worth, Tex., Dec. 15, 1929.—Oil 
mills operating in the Southwest have 
to contend with cottonseed of extremely 
variable quality. This is occasioned by 
the large area from which a mill ac- 
cumulates seed, thereby receiving seed 
produced under wide variations in soil 
and moisture conditions. This varia- 
tion in the quality of seed causes con- 
siderable trouble to the oil mills with 
respect to maintaining a uniform pro- 
tein content in their cake and efficiency 

in separation and extraction. 

Since a large proportion of the South- 
west’s cotton belt is in a semi-arid re- 
gion, variations in rainfall in different 
sections produce greater variations in 
the quality of cottonseed than occur in 
regions having a greater annual rain- 
fall. Extensive farming without the 
use of fertilizers also causes extreme 
variations in the quality of the seed. 

While these variations do affect the 
quality of the oil, the oil is more nearly 
uniform in quality than is produced in 
regions having a heavier rainfall, owing 
to the deterioration which occurs in wet 
seed. This fact of uniform oil quality 
in the Southwest is apparent by com- 


December 28, 1929. 


paring the monthly report on oil with 
the previous year’s annual average. 
The outstanding feature of the fol- 
lowing report is the continued high oil 
content of the seed. However, there 
has been a decided drop towards the 
end of this period. Oil continues good 
in quality. 
SEED ANALYSIS. 
Yield 100 Ibs. 


— Waste. — 
ee 
2 2 oe 
oa § g go 
2 Ey 5 wg 
S CI On| 
2 <2 cS on 
Av. all samples......... 8.48 4.38 40.1 937 
Best sample av.......... 10.80 3.93 44.8 834 
Lowest sample av...... 8.25 4.29 35.8 917 
Av. same mo. last year.10.10 4.27 38.9 912 
Annual av. last year.... 8.88 4.31 38.8 922 
CRUDE OIL. 
Refining Colo Acid 
Loss. Red. Free 
Average all samples........ 7.6 5.4 1.0 
Best sample average....... 4.2 4.9 0.7 
Lowest sample average..... 8.2 7.0 1.0 
Av. same month last year.. 7.8 5.8 1.4 
Annual average last year.. 8.5 6.2 1.3 
CAKE AND MBAL. 
Mois- Ammo- Pro- Stand- 
ture. nia. teins. Oil. ard. 
Av. all milis........ 7.39 8.23 42.35 5.86 0.71 
Best av. result...... 7.61 8.31 42.71 4.25 0.51 
Worst av. result..... 7.97 7.79 40.05 6.82 0.87 
Av. this mo. last yr. 7.68 8.26 42.43 5.77 0.70 
Annual av. last year. 7.57 8.24 42.36 5.99 0.73 
HULLS. 
2 P Gis: 
ee 
oe mg § Ao: 
J Dw 
ea 8 g 858 = 
63 = 38 ASS 8 
BS ° H #no D2 
a - & Seer 0.14 0.65 0.67 0.07 1.79 
Best av. result........ 0. 0.42 0.44 0.00 1.17 
Worst av. result....... 0.45 0.72 0.98 0.19 2.61 
Av. this month last yr.0.05 0.60 0.65 0.06 1.73 
Annual av. last year..0.06 0.65 0.71 0.08 1.89 


ee 


NEW ORLEANS OIL MARKETS. 

(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Dec. 23, 1929.—The 
market was very active during the past 
week, although the fluctuations would 
not denote this. 

There was a very good volume of 
new buying due to the apparent low 
value of the product and very large 
transfers from January to the more 
distant positions. 

Thursday, December 26, will be first 
notice day for January contracts, but 
the tenders are not expected to be 
large. 

January was transferred to March at 
21 points, to May at 35 points and to 
July at 48 points. These differences 
were very favorable to buyers as 
against January-March, New York, 29 
points; January-May, New York, 60 
points; January-July, New York, 75 
points. 


| The Edward Flash Co. 


17 State Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


|| Brokers Exclusively 
ALL VEGETABLE OILS 


In Barrels or Tanks 
COTTON OIL FUTURES 
On the New York Produce Exchange 
A 
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When you sign your 1930 contract 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


for Anhydrous Ammonia 








— 


( Soda Ash \ 
Caustic Soda 
Liquid Chlorine 
Bleaching Powder 
Bicarbonate of 
Soda 
Ammonia, 
Anhydrous & 
Aqua 
HTH 
(Hypochlorite) 
PURITE 


| (Fused Soda Ash) 

















\ Sulphur 
\. Dichloride ) 


Mathieson Quality 


cA MATHIESON AMMONIA contract is more than a 


guarantee of price protection to the buyer—it is an 
assurance of trouble-free operation through use of the 
highest quality of Ammonia available. In considering 
contract proposals for your 1930 requirements, don’t 
overlook the rigid purity specifications which are writ- 
ten into every Mathieson Ammonia contract—they 
are your best assurance of Ammonia satisfaction. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.) 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


Philadelphia Chicago Providence Charlotte Cincinnati 
Works: Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Saltville, Va. 
Warehouse Stocks at all Distributing Centers 
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MATHIESON AMMONIA 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Lard is moderately active and weak 
due to easier hogs, hedge pressure and 
lack of support. Cash trade is fair, but 
speculative buying power is apparently 
needed. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil is quiet. A holiday mar- 
ket prevailed the latter part of the 
week. The undertone is steady and 
traders are awaiting developments. 
Outside markets are having no _ in- 
fiuence. Southeast crude, 7%c bid; Val- 
ley, 7c bid; Texas, 6%c bid. Cash trade 
is quiet. The general discount has wid- 
ened to 83 under July on liquidation. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York Friday noon were: Dec., $8.45@ 
8.60; Jan., $8.52@8.58; Feb., $8.55@ 
8.70; March, $8.96@8.98; April, $9.00@ 

9.18; May, $9.15@9.17; June, $9.20@ 
9.35; July, $9.33@9.34. 

Tallow. 

Tallow, extra, 75%c f.o.b. 
Stearine. 

Stearine, oleo, 9%c. 
-———%e—_— 

FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 

New York, Dec. 27, 1929. — Lard, 
prime western, $10.60@10.70; middle 
western, $10.50@10.60; city, 10%c; re- 
fined continent, 10%c; South American, 
11c; Brazil kegs, 12c; compound, 10%c. 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, Dec. 27, 1929. — General 
provision market quiet but steady. Mod- 
erate demand for A. C. hams, picnics, 


and shoulders. Consignments light. 
Pure lard slow. 
Friday’s prices were as _ follows: 


Hams, American cut, 95s; Liverpool 
shoulders, square, 72s; hams, long cut, 
104s; picnics, 76s; short backs, 89s; 


bellies, clear, 80s; Canadian, 88s; 
Cumberland, 85s; spot lard, 53s 6d. 
sci pcinns 


LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS. 


Stocks of provisions on hand at Liv- 
erpool on December 1, 1929, with com- 
parisons, as estimated by the Liverpool 
Provision Trade Association, were as 
follows: 





Nov. 30, Oct. 31, Nov. 30, 
1929. 1929. 1928. 
TAR. nos serccrece 853,888 1,223,040 815,808 
Hams, Ibs. ............868,336 1,248,800 369,264 
Shoulders, lbs. ... . 46,480 169,680 56,448 
Lard, tierces ..... ‘ae 671 518 500 
Lard, refined, tons...... 1,869 2,807 1,464 
~- fe 


BRITISH PROVISION IMPORTS. 


Imports of provisions into Liverpool 
during November, 1929, as reported by 
the Liverpool Provision Trade Associa- 
tion: 


Noy., 1929. 
Bacon, including shoulders, Ibs....... 4,224,080 
I SE, sn edus 0ss been onan nece ese 3,989,664 
BME, BORD cccccccccvscscccceccvcccccs 1,721 


The approximate weekly consumption 
ex-Liverpool stocks for the months 
given is reported as follows: 


Bacon, Hams, Lard, 

Ibs. Ibs. tons. 

ae ere 1,100,512 1,019,648 615 
i. SEE wacevsen 1,166,592 923,888 723 
cs GE cheveaes 976,528 746,704 546 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week 
ended Dec. 19, 1929, with comparisons, 
as reported by the Dominion Live Stock 
Branch: 

BUTCHER STEERS. 
1,000-1 200 Ibs. 





Week Same 

ended Prev. week, 

Dec. 19. week. 1928. 

PP ere $ 9.2% $10.00 $10.75 
errr ere kes 9.75 10.50 
SR cc wk cue aebees Jf 10.00 9.00 
SE vccnsc leas deepene 25 8.25 8.75 
ASS Q 8.25 8.50 
Prince Albert 25 7.50 7.25 
OS PPP eer TE 8.50 8.00 
en Tere eee. 8.50 8.50 

VEAL CALVES. 
 SPPPLEL ESE Se $17.00 $16.50 
PERMERORE 6 occ cscs grivess EPS 15.00 14.50 
Winnipeg ..c.ccescccces 14.00 13.00 14.00 
OS rere rr 9.50 9.50 10.50 
eee 11.00 11.00 12.00 
Prince Albert .......... 8.00 7.50 8.00 
BEOONG PAW occcesncesss 11.00 11.00 12.00 
Saskatoon .........-+.++ 10.00 10.00 10.00 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 

ee re re $13.00 $12.50 $10.75 
| ee ae 12.65 10.50 
SR: ice saccenuk er 11.00 11.25 9.60 
OS err 11,25 11.00 9.50 
Edmonton ...... reer 11.10 9.65 
Prince Albert ........-. 10.80 10.80 9.25 
BO0SS TAW «22sec cececse 10.80 10.80 9.50 
STENT 10.80 11.05 9.45 


GOOD LAMBS. 


ee $15.00 $14.50 
Montreal L 
Winnipeg ... 





EN ©5000 shew aveSs bis . 28 t 

ares 10.00 10.00 11.50 

Prince Albert ......... 8.00 8.50 11.00 

Moose JOQW ...@scccses 9.50 9.50 11.50 

Saskatoon ........--.e0. vise 10.00 10.50 
a 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
Dec. 19, 1929, with comparisons: 
Week Cor. 


ended Prey. week, 
Western drsd. meats: Dec. 19. week. 1928. 
Steers, carcasses. . 7,582 7,8471%4 7,484 
Cows, carcasses... 855 1,017 677% 
Bulls, carcasses... 212 133 94 
Veals, carcasses... 12,123 12,170 11,893 
Lambs, carcasses.. 26,214 28,160 25,502 
Mutton, carcasses. 3,858 3, 2,918 
Beef cuts, Ibs..... 299,128 305,235 604,242 
Pork cuts, lbs.....2,998,842 2,018,086 2,066,41514 
Local slaughters: 
Lo Serer 8,860 9,120 8,960 
CUD och sw cncics 11,871 14,042 12,175 
OS — Sere 60,252 59,521 68,343 
MND 4 o0 000000040 51,618 56,437 51,622 
—-—-Je- 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
the week ended Dec. 19, 1929: 


Week Cor. 


ended Prev. week, 

Western dressed meats: Dec. 19. week. 1928. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,066 2,052 1,721 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,019 1,369 1,191 


Bulls, carcasses ...... 301 378 293 


Veals, carcasses ...... 1,707 1,887 2,049 
Lambs, carcasses 10,822 11,310 10,274 
Mutton, carcasses .... 1,595 1,605 1,142 
rete, TiS. 66<3. 641,518 662,512 695,554 
Local slaughters: 
PER CS Aa Sse hss.cne as 1,325 1,444 »232 
Calves . FELT L TILT 1,765 2,030 1,612 
Sr ons a0 ae 4,948 17,566 
PE Pry erry 3,833 17,038 3,931 
—_—_q——— 


HULL OIL MARKET. 
Hull, England, Dec. 24, 1929.—(By 
Cable.) —Refined cottonseed oil, 32s; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 28s 6d. 


December 28, 1929, 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended December 21, 1929, were 
3,358,000 lbs.; previous week, 4,256,000 
bs.; same week last year, 5,798,000 
Ibs. ; from January 1 to December 21 
this year, 189,092,000 Ibs.; same period 
a year ago, 197,629,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended December 21, 1929, 
were 4,135,000 lbs.; previous week, 
4,026,000 Ibs.; same week last year, 
5,797,000 Ibs.; from January 1 to De- 
cember 21 this year, 209,896,000 lbs.; 
same period a year ago, 221,147,000 Ibs. 

~-—— Je —_—__ 
HIDE PRICES STRONGER. 


Hide prices worked slightly higher 
on the New York Hide Exchange last 
week, and the market maintained its 
strong statistical position, according to 
a bulletin issued by the New York Hide 
Exchange. 

Domestic hides were showing marked 
strength, as evidenced by the firm prices 
in the face of the poorer qualities now 
coming on the market. In the Argen- 
tine, the market was unsettled, reflect- 
ing the violent fluctuations in exchange, 
which greatly hampered business. 

With a normal demand for leather 
during January, the outlook for the near 
future favors a stronger hide market, 
the bulletin says. 

oe 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports for week ended December 
21, 1929, with comparisons, as reported 
by the New York Hide Exchange: 


Week ended. New York. Boston. Phila. 
Dec, 21; 1020...... 41,766 14,097 4,216 
Dec. 14, 1029...... 63,697 15,061 16,303 
Dec. ee. ee 97,139 35,956 2,360 
Ae oe 14,173 3,062 666 
Dec. 22, 1028...... 22,078 ae” | ateet 
mec, 2b, I958...... 20,492 i Pre 

To date, 1929....2,117,468 580,787 —««..... 

To date, 1928....2,490,195 1,111,717... 


a. 
BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal and 
city inspection at Boston for the week 
ended Dec. 19, 1929, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

Western dressed meats: Dec. 19. week. 1928. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,171 2,527 2,022 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,788 1,638 2,505 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 39 49 27 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,231 1,228 1,133 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 16,196 17,969 14,393 
Mutton, carcasses .... 901 899 1,051 
Pe, ES Wevsvcedcess 628,275 734,340 690,914 

od 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Dec. 26, 1929, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 79,055 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 37,676 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 156,088 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 55,649 quarters. 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
Dec. 1 to Dec. 24, 1929, totaled 29,566,- 
095 lIbs.; tallow, none; greases, 1,213,- 
600 Ibs.; stearine, 56,800 lbs. 


a 


How are retail cutting tests made? 
Ask THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—The packer hide 
market was strictly of a holiday char- 
acter during the week, with trading in 
the Chicago market practically at a 
standstill. Two or three thousand 
branded cows moved early at un- 
changed price, while 3,000 heavy native 
cows moved at end of last week, also 
steady. There was considerable ac- 
tivity in the South American market, 
as mentioned below. 

Heavy native and branded steers 
have been in good demand at last trad- 


ing prices. Packers were slow to place 
higher prices on their limited stocks, 
but several tentative offerings of com- 
binations were made, heavy native 
steers and branded cows at steady 
prices with Colorados at 4c advance, 
or heavy native steers and Colorados 
at steady prices with branded cows at 
%e advance, with the idea of feeling 
out the market. All descriptions are 
quoted unchanged, on basis of last trad- 
ing. 

Spready native steers nominally 
around 18c. Heavy native steers last 
sold at 16c, and extreme native steers 
at 15c. 

Last trading in butt branded steers 
was at 15c, Colorados at 14c. Heavy 
Texas steers last sold at 15c; light 
Texas steers last sold at 134%@14c, top 
paid for earlier dating; extreme light 
Texas steers quoted with branded cows 
at 138c. ; 

One packer moved 3,000 heavy native 
cows, mostly December take-off, at end 
of last week at 13%c, steady. Light 
native cows last sold at 14c for Mis- 
souri River point and St. Paul take-off, 
with Chicago take-off quoted strong 
1314c market. Couple thousand brand- 
ed cows sold early at 18c, steady. 

Last trading in native bulls was at 
9%c for straight weights and 10c for 
light bulls. Branded bulls were moved 
earlier at 8'%c for northerns, up to 9%c 
for light southern bulls. : 

South American market was active, 
with prices figuring %@%e lower, due 
to the frequent fluctuations in Argen- 
tine exchange since the closing of the 
gold conversion office, previous week. 
Upwards of 80,000 hides moved during 
the week, mostly at $39.75 for Argen- 
tine steers, equal to about 17-15/ 16@ 
18-1/16c, cif. New York, while 
Uruguay steers moved at $40.75, equal 
to about 18%c, c.i.f. New York. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES — Small 
packer hide market quiet, most local 
killers having moved December hides 
earlier, with last trading at 13%c for 
all-weight native steers and cows and 
12%4c for branded. Some lots running 
to heavy average moved at %c less, 
while some outside lots were moved 
early at a further 4c decline. 

In the Pacific Coast market, 8,000 
San Francisco November hides, and 
4,000 from San Diego, were reported 
at 12c for steers and 11c for cows, un- 
changed levels. 

HIDE TRIMMINGS —- Packer hide 
trimmings nominally around $35.00 per 
ton, Chicago basis. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country hide 


market quiet over the holiday week 
but prices about unchanged and gener- 
ally considered steady. Good all- 
weights generally quoted 11@11c, ac- 
cording to average weights. Heavy 
steers and cows slow and priced 1042@ 
lic. Buff weights generally quoted at 
11%c top, and extremes at 13%c top 
paid so far, but some dealers endeavor- 
ing to secure %c more. All-weight 
branded around 9%%c, less Chicago 
freight. 

CALFSKINS—Market quiet on pack- 
er calf. Last trading was at 20%c, 
northern basis, for November calf; 
some November and December calf 
being offered at 21@21%4c. 

Chicago city calf unchanged and 
quoted 1814c last paid for straight 8/15 
lb. weights. Mixed cities and countries 
15%@l16c; straight countries 144%@ 
15e. 

KIPSKINS—Last trading in packer 
kipskins was at 19c, northern basis, 
for natives, 17c for northern over- 
weights, and 15c for branded. Offer- 
ings of December kips are being held 
at 20c for natives and 18c for over- 
weights. 

Chicago city kips last sold at 17c. 
Mixed cities and countries quoted 15@ 
15%c¢; straight countries about 14c. 

Big packer regular slunks last sold 
at $1.20 for Novembers; hairless 27%c 
last paid. 

HORSEHIDES—Market slow and un- 
changed. City renderers quoted $4.50 
@5.00, ranging down to $3.75@4.25 for 
mixed city and country lots running not 
over 10 per cent No. 2’s; buyers’ ideas 
$1.00 less for excess No. 2’s. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 14 
@15c per lb. One big packer moved 
a car of shearlings at $1.05, running 
possibly 60 per cent No. 2’s; last sale 
of straight No. 1’s was at $1.15, while 
small packer shearlings last sold at 
$1.00 for straight No. 1’s._ Pickled 
skins about unchanged and quiet. Last 
trading in January straight run was at 
$7.75 per doz. at Chicago; one packer 
moved some graded skins averaging a 
shade better than $8.00. Last sales of 
December wool pelts were at $1.30 each, 
= small lambs and sheep included at 

.00. 


PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips 
quoted around 7c, nom. Fresh frozen 
scraps for gelatine purposes around 
5%c top. 

New York. 

PACKER HIDES—Market quiet, all 
city packers having sold December 
hides last week at 16c for native steers, 
15c for butt brands and 14c for Colo- 
rados. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Trading contin- 
ues rather quiet but market fully 
steady. Buff weights quoted 114%@12c 
asked. Good extremes 18c last paid 
for mid-west sections, with 1344c gen- 
erally asked. 

CALFSKINS—City calfskin market 
a shade stronger. Some 5-7’s reported 
sold at $1.80, not yet confirmed; a few 
7-9’s moved at $2.20, both 5c up. Last 
sale of 9-12’s was at $2.75. Some 17 
lb. up kips moved at $4.25, or 15¢ ad- 
vance. 
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New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Saturday, Dec. 21, 1929—Close: Jan. 
14.00n; Feb. 14.20n; Mar. 14.40n; Apr. 
14.60n; May 14.85@15.05; June 15.00n; 
July 15.20n; Aug. 15.40n; Sept. 15.60 
@15.80; Oct. 15.75n; Nov. 15.90n. 
Sales 13 lots. 

Monday, Dec. 23, 1929—Close: Jan. 
14.00n; Feb. 14.20n; Mar. 14.40n; Apr. 
14.60n; May 14.85@15.00; June 15.00n; 
July 15.20n; Aug. 15.45n; Sept. 15.70@ 
15.80; Oct. 15.80n; Nov. 15.90n. Sales 
8 lots. 

Tuesday, Dec. 24, 1929—Close: Jan. 
14.00n; Feb. 14.25n; Mar. 14.50n; Apr. 
14.75n; May 15.00 sale; June 15.20n; 
July 15.40n; Aug. 15.60n; Sept. 15.76 
sale; Oct. 15.90n; Nov. 16.00n. Sales 
12 lots. 

Wednesday, Dec. 25, 1929—Christmas 
Day. No Market. 

Thursday, Dec. 26, 1929—Close: Jan. 
14.00@14.20; Feb. 14.25; Mar. 14.50; 
Apr. 14.75; May 15.05@15.10; June 
15.20; July 15.40; Aug. 15.60; Sept. 
15.80@15.90; Oct. 15.90; Nov. 16.00. 
Sales 14 lots. 

Friday, Dec. 27, 1929—Close: Jan. 
14.00; Feb. 14.25; Mar. 14.50; Apr. 
14.75; May 15.01@15.10; June 15.20; 
July 15.40; Aug. 15.60; Sept. 15.80@ 
15.90; Oct. 15.90; Nov. 16.00. 


ma - fo 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended December 27, 1929, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Dec. 27. week. 1928. 
Spr. nat. strs. @18n @18n° 24 @24%n 
Hvy. nat. strs. @16 @16b @22%4 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @15 @15 @20% 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

SERB. ccccee @15 @15 @20% 
Hvy. Col. strs. @l4 @i14 @19% 
Ex-light Tex. 

BUPB,  cccces @13 @13 18 @18% 
Brnd’d cows. @13 @13 @18 
Hyy. nat. 

COWS ....-. 13% @13% 13%4@13% @21 
Lt. nat. cows.1344@14 134%@14 @19% 
Nat. bulls .. 9%@10 9%@10 @15 
Brnd'd bulls.. 84@ 9% 8%@ 9% 134%4@14% 
Calfskins A @20% @20% @29ax 
Kips, nat.... @19 @19 24 
Kips, ov-wt.. @li @li 23 @24n 
Kips, brnd’d. @15 @15 21% @22n 
Slunks, reg.. @1.20 @1.20 @1.50 
Slunks, hris.. @27% @27% 50 @60 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per lb. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts..134@13% @13% @19 

Branded ....124%@12% @12% @175 
Nat. bulls ..9 @9%n 9 @ 9%n @14% 
Brnd’d bulls. 8 @ 8%4n 8 @ 8%n @13 

Calfskins ... @18% @18% 26 @26% 
MEADS. vccecece 


@l7 @li7 
Slunks, reg...90 @1.00 90 @1.00 
Slunks, hris.. @20n @20n 45 
COUNTRY HIDES. 


Hvy. steers..104%@lin 10%4@lin 15 15% 
Hvy. cows...104%@1in 10%@lin 15 15% 


ere 114%@12 114%@12 @15 ax 
Extremes ...138%@14 13%@14 17 en" 
7 7 1 


BUMS ..cccves 7 744 7 @7™%&, 

Calfskins ...144%@lin 14%@15n 18 @19 
BEM FSi 000 Se @14n @l4n 17 @18 
Light calf...1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 1.40@1.50 
Deacons ....1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 1.40@1.50 
Slunks, reg..50 @60n 50 @60n 
Slunks, hris.. @10n @10n 25 @30 
Horsehides ..3.75@5.00 3.75@5.00 5.50@6.50 
Hogskins ...50 @55 50 @55 7 @so 


SHEEPSKINS. 
Pkr. lambs...1.25@1.30 1.25@1.30 1.50@2.10 
Sml. pkr. 
lambs ....1.00@1.15 1.00@1.15 ,1.90@2.05 
Pkr, shearlgs.90 @1.05 90 @1.10 @1.40 
Dry pelts ...14 @15 


14 @15 26 @28 


Where are hides most frequently 
“scored,” and what is the right prac- 
tice to prevent this? Ask the “Packer's 
Encyclopedia,” the meat packer’s dic- 
tionary and guide. 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, IIll., Dec. 26, 1929. 


CATTLE—Compared with a week 

ago: Choice and prime steers and 
yearlings, as well as lower grade light 
weight steers, 25@50c higher, while 
short fed steers, after advancing around 
50c, lost the bulk of the price upturn 
on the closing session; light weight 
butcher heifers in broad demand at the 
full price upturn, this advance includ- 
ing choice weighty kosher cows, with 
inbetween grade cows and cutters 
strong to 25c higher; weighty sausage 
bulls in good demand, supply scarce, 
prices strong to 25c higher; vealers, 
scarce, outlet broad, especially for se- 
lected strongweights, all grades and 
weights selling $1.50@2.50 higher than 
_the low time last week; best yearlings 
on close $16.00 with 1,370-lb. averages 
at $15.25; very few steers or yearlings 
on late market of quality to sell above 
$14.25; selected strongweight vealers 
closing at $16.00@17.00 with 100- to 
120-lb. averages largely at $12.50@ 
15.00. 
HOGS—Unusually light runs and er- 
ratic markets featured the week’s trade; 
last Friday’s drastic decline quickly 
recovered and a new high top for the 
current advance established today at 
$10.10. Compared with a week ago: 
Weight averages under 180 lbs., 10@ 
15c higher; pigs 25c higher; hogs scal- 
ing over 220 lbs., 10@15c lower; today’s 
bulk good and choice 140- to 220-lb. 
weights, $9.75@10.00, a few loads late 
at $9.65; 230- to 300-lb. weights, $9.65 
@9.90, few choice loads of these weights 
at $10.00 early; pigs, mostly $9.25@ 
9.75; bulk packing sows, $8.25@8.75, 
few lightweights up to $9.00. 

SHEEP—Light receipts and renewed 
shipping demand credited with im- 
proved fat lamb prices. Compared with 
a week ago: Slaughter lambs mostly 
$1.00 higher; fat ewes, strong. Tops: 
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BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Reference: Stock Yards National Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities 


Fat lambs, $14.50, highest since late in 
July; fat ewes, $5.85. Bulks: Fat 
lambs, $13.50@14.00; yearlings, $10.00 
@10.50; fat ewes, $5.00@5.50. 


fe 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Kansas City, Kan., Dec. 26, 1929. 


CATTLE—Beef steers comprised a 
liberal proportion of the supply this 
week with quality, for the most part, 
medium and good. Fed steers and 
yearlings of strictly good and choice 
quality are closing steady to 25c high- 
er, but most of the short feds show 
losses of 25c as compared with a week 
ago. Fat she stock and bulls are strong 
to 25c higher, while steady rates were 
maintained on low cutter and cutter 
cows. Choice heavy steers scaling 
1,411 lbs. and 1,440 Ibs. scored $14.25, 
the week’s top. Several loads of good 
light weight steers realized $13.25@ 
13.50. Bulk fed arrivals cashed from 
$10.50@13.00, with fed dogies at $9.50 
@10.00. Vealers and calves were 
strong to 50c higher, a few choice veal- 
ers selling at $13.00@13.50, but the 
practical top was $12.50. 

HOGS—The week’s trade on hogs 
was marked by considerable fluctuation 
in prices. Sharp declines were enforced 
the fore part of the week. Later the 
losses were fully recovered and on the 
close prices sagged to levels 10@15c 
under a week ago. One load of closely 
sorted butchers scored $9.70 early 
Thursday, the week’s top. Packing 
grades shared the 10@15c decline on 
butchers. 

SHEEP—Fat lamb prices. scored 
around 75c advance, with late sales at 
the high point for the season to date. 
Best fed offerings reached $13.35, and 
the week’s bulk made $12.90@13.25. 
Mature classes closed at a strong to 25c 
higher level. Fat ewes topped at $6.10, 
and others made $5.50@6.00. 




















December 28, 1929. 
ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
East St. Louis, Ill., Dec. 26, 1929. 


CATTLE—Light receipts at the 
week’s opening pushed all prices up- 
ward, but a good share of the advances 
were wiped out on Thursday when lib- 
eral supplies were marketed. Steers 
and heifers ruled steady to 25c higher 
for the period, with the top at $14.50 
for 823-lb. yearlings. Bulk of all steers 
sold at $10.25@13.00. Best matured 
steers scaled 1,188 lbs. and topped at 
$14.25. Mixed yearlings realized a top 
of $14.50, and straight heifers $13.50. 
Cows netted a 25c advance with the 
bulk $7.25@8.25, while low cutters 
cleared steady to strong at $4.50@5.25. 
Sausage bulls sold $7.50@8.50. Good 
and choice vealers sold Thursday at 
aes, an advance of $2.75 for the 
week, 


HOGS—Hog prices scored sharp up- 
turns under light pre-holiday receipts, 
but the lower closing values today on 
butcher and bacon hogs are quite com- 
parable to the closing session last 
Thursday. Early top today, $10.05; 
late top, $9.85. 


SHEEP—Light receipts made for ad- 
vances of 50@75c on lambs, while sheep 
are on a steady basis with a week ago. 
Packer top fat lambs today, $13.75; 
throwouts, $8.50 to mostly $9.00; fat 
ewes, $5.50 downward. 


a Bo 
OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Dec. 26, 1929. 


CATTLE—Market for the holiday 
period has been governed for the most 
part by light receipts which has re- 
sulted in a stronger trend to practically 
all killing classes. Yearlings and the 
better grade of light steers reflect a 
25@40c upturn, with weighty steers 
and medium weights, strong to 25c 
higher, better grades showing the up- 
turn; killing she stock, strong to 25c 
higher; bulls and veals, strong. Bulk 











Strictly Hog Order Buyers on 
Commission Only 


GOOGINS & WILLIAMS 


Long Distance Telephone Boulevard 9465 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


























Indianapolis 
Indiana 


Order Buyers 
HOGS ONLY 


Union Stock Yards 








Order Buyers of Live Stock 
McMurray—Johnston— Walker, Inc. 


Ft. Wayne 


Indiana 











‘J. W. MURPHY CO. 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 


Omaha, Nebr. 














So. Omaha 
E. K. Corrigan 








Write—’Phone—Wire 


Murphy Bros. & Company 


Exclusively Hog Order Buyers 
Union Steck Yards, CHICAGO 


Telephone Yards 0184 











E. K. Corrigan 


Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 
} Operating on Three Markets 








The Commission is the Same—Why not Get the Best? | 
Three A-1 Hog Buyers to Serve You 








Kansas City So. St. Joseph 
Karl N. Soeder R. G. Symon 
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of fed steers and yearlings for the 
period were of grades that found re- 
lease at $11.00@13.25, 1,500-lb. steers 
earning $13.50; 1,356-lb. steers, $13.75; 
best yearlings, $14.25, no strictly choice 
long feds included. Fed heifers mostly 
$10.50@12.00; beef cows, $6.75@8.25; 
few lots, $9.00@9.75; cutter grades, 
$5.10@6.00; medium native bulls, $7.50 
@8.25; practical veal top, $12.50, a few 
lots up to $13.50. 

HOGS—The market on hogs has 
shown sensitiveness to the extent of 
the demand and, while receipts have 
been light, sharp price fluctuations 
have been in evidence, with compari- 
sons Thursday with Thursday uncover- 
ing a net decline of 15@25c on packing 
sows, while butchers and light hogs 
= Thursday’s top reached 


SHEEP—Under light supplies and 
favorable advices from Eastern market 
centers, the market on slaughter lambs 
developed strength, with comparisons 
Thursday with Thursday 75c@$1.00 
higher, while sheep are unchanged. 
Bulk of the fed wooled lambs on 
Thursday sold $13.00@13.40; top, 
$13.60. Slaughter ewes of good and 
choice grades ranged $5.00@5.75. 

—— fo 


SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
onomics, ) 
Sioux City, Ia., Dec. 26, 1929. 

CATTLE—Light receipts proved a 
stimulating trade factor, and some 
price betterment developed. Better 
grade yearlings and handy weight 
steers, especially better grades, ruled 
fully 25c higher, while others indicated 
little change. Choice long yearlings 
topped at $14.75, and most steers and 
yearlings were short feds at $10.25@ 
12.00. Fat she stock ruled strong to 
25c higher, short fed heifers bulked at 
$10.00@11.25, and most cows cleared 
at $6.75@8.00. Bulls strengthened, and 
medium grades ranged up to $8.25. 
Vealers were practically unchanged 
with a $12.00 packer top. 

HOGS—Mostly steady with last 
Thursday covered the sharp fluctuations 
in swine trade. Choice 180- to 210-lb. 
weights topped late at $9.35, with other 
170- to 310-lb. butchers at $9.00@9.25. 
At the peak of the bulge, the top 
reached $9.50. Packing sows bulked 
at $8.15@8.40. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs advanced around 
75¢ and scored a $13.40 top, the high- 
est since August. Desirable natives 
and fed rangers turned at $13.00 to 
mostly $13.25. Fat ewes held steady 
at $5.75 down. 

oe 


ST. PAUL 
(Reported by U. S, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Dec. 24, 1929. 


CATTLE—The cattle market had the 
support of active competition on light 
supplies, and prices advanced fully 25c 
this week. Choice long yearlings cashed 
at $12.50, the bulk of the run selling at 
$9.00@11.50. Most fat cows turned 
from $6.25@7.75; heifers, $7.75@9.00; 
all cutters, $4.75@5.75; weighty medium 
grade bulls, $7.75@8.25. Vealers ad- 
vanced from 50c to $1.00, bulk selling 
at $12.50 to mostly $13.00. 

HOGS—Lights and butchers ruled 
about steady with a week ago, with pigs 
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25c or more higher. Bulk of the de- 
sirable lights and butchers sold at $9.40, 
with light lights largely at $9.00; pigs, 
$8.75@9.00. Packing sows bulked at 
$8.25, smooth kinds $8.50 or better. 
SHEEP—Fat lambs advanced around 
50c or more, bulk selling late recently 
at $13.00, one short deck, $13.25, with 
plainer kinds at $12.50@12.75. Fat na- 


tive ewes brought $5.00@5.25; thin 
kinds, $2.00@3.50. 
—_o—_ 
ST. JOSEPH 
(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


St. Joseph, Mo., Dec. 26, 1929. 

CATTLE—AIl slaughter steer prices 
weakened, with better grades yearlings 
and light weight steers weak to 25c 
lower; plainer grades and weightier 
kinds, 25@50c off, and in spots more. 
Butcher she stock, bulls and veals sold 
steady; cutter grades of cows, weak to 
25c lower. Choice 925-lb. yearlings 
topped at $14.65; ckoice 1,256-lb. beeves, 
$14.00; bulk slaughter steers and year- 
lings, $11.00@12.50; most slaughter 
heifers, $10.00@11.50; beef cows, $6.50 
@8.25; cutter grades, $4.50@5.75; me- 
dium bulls, $6.50@7.50; choice veals, 
$13.50; replacement stock ruled strong, 
most sales $9.00@11.00. 

HOGS—Butcher hogs worked un- 
evenly. 15@25c higher than a week 
earlier; packing sows sold steady to 
weak. Top hogs brought $9.70, the 
highest since late October. Bulk 160- 
to 300-lb. weights sold at $9.40@9.65 
on Thursday’s market and most 140- to 
160-pounders, $8.75@9.40; packing 
sows, largely $8.00@8.50. 

SHEEP—Slaughter lambs advanced 
75@90c for the week, the top reaching 
$13.40, the highest since mid-August. 
Most fed wooled lambs sold at $13.25@ 
13.40. Fat ewes topped at $6.00. 

——- 4 

What pork cuts are cured in dry salt 
and how is it done? Ask the “Packer’s 
Encyclopedia,” the meat packer’s guide. 
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RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 

Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Dec. 21, 1929, with 
comparisons: 


At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Dec. 21.....180,000 757,000 262,000 


— MOU Nh éccupeeen 247,000 814,000 298,000 
oD) 


At 11 markets: 


Week ended Dec. 
BO EN ods cade escbeevdenscebuatouss 
8 


At 7 markets: 


Week ended Dec. 21..... 
Previous week .......... 





CANADIAN LIVESTOCK REPORT. 


Canadian livestock figures for June, 
1929, reported by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, show a large 
increase in sheep numbers, a slight 
increase in cattle, and a decrease in 
hogs compared with last year. Sheep 
now number 3,728,000, or 9 per cent 
more than in 1928. Sheep in Canada 
have been increasing regularly since 
1924 and are now higher than the 
previous high figure of 3,721,000 re- 
ported in 1920. 

Every province in Canada with the 
exception of New Brunswick registered 
an increase in sheep; the greatest 
increase, of 20 per cent, occurred in 
Manitoba, with the next greatest in- 
crease of 21 per cent in British 
Columbia. 

Cattle numbers, at 8,931,000, are 2 
per cent above last year but below 
1927. Milk cows, on the other hand, 
estimated at 3,778,000, decreased ap- 
proximately 15,000, while other cattle 
or beef cattle increased 3 per cent to 
2,892,000. 

Hog numbers decreased 3 per cent to 
4,382,000, and brood sows 3 per cent 
to 537,000. 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS Chicago weer 747 45,611 43,366 
Special reports to The National Provisioner Kansas City ......||..) 48, 19,574 18,409 
showing the number of livestock slaughtered at Qmaha .................. 37,821 ¥ 26.306 
15 centers for the week ended December 21, 1929, St, Louis ............... . 6.105 5,007 
with comparisons: SEE oc dSsews cnet 20,586 27,311 18,918 
CATTLE. Sioux, City SORE SIS 10,043 15,388 13,420 
> 2 Sunn b wesw enh aah ,808 1,088 882 
. 26 4” eaeaneon 3,086 «2,446. 
og 1928, Philadelphia ............. (8383 «4,948 += 3,931 
NR 52900 sksreste 18,145 21,971 22,824 a ne eee a 
— City... +e. sees re ef yr} Row Suk 6 & Jersey City. - 61,618 56,437 51,622 
eee ee ee eee eeseeee 5 ° " t . 7 
RUIN sc oc e snseduseck 7713 11.749 «9.738 Gaignoma City 4 = 
Bt. Jowephe .....ccccceeee 6,414 7,938 cg . 2'690 1,749 
NR ins oan cher 7,408 8275 6,054 : : 
bg Me calves)... — oa 1,786 EME oc nspcxewcoee eee 218,196 189,530 
Philadelphia 1,444 1,232 
2,097 710 
oo a . 8. INSPECTED: HOG KILL. 
sere sro OW EGG #38 ERP Hogs slaughtered under federal in. 
Cincinnati .......... ‘1 1g20 3,031 -«=«-2.426- Spection at nine centers during the week 
NS rc SiS p.\ac scree 2884 4,025 3.144 ended Friday, Dec. 20, 1929: 
me pee Cor. 
SS ores 94,962 122,111 97,821 Was eck Din, oan 
HOGS. Dec. 20. week. 1928. 
ae 210.086 2 Chicago ............. 196,077 210,056 220,050 
ow OE aebapaieees 196,077 210,006 248.108 Kansas City, Kan.... 68,150 80,009 88,422 
ipa tar Sal cS 65,021 63.561 51.364 Omaha ...........6+. 63,7: 60,364 43,782 
St Louis Bee Piven Ce ae 31,368 82,878 46, 584 Sn . chsensceun 52,610 59,508 85,065 
St. Joseph 25,976 30,807 ie a 39,553 39,558 44,558 
Sioux City _ * 37'047 38.382 aes 89,633 107,797 90,543 
Wichite- 5166 3°690 St. Joseph. Mo....... 21,863 32°796 38,930 
¥ort Worth sea Sk pt 6.467 6.168 "Indianapolis s6saus 36,930 46, 359 47,098 
Philadelphia ............ 14,640 17,088 17,566 New York C ity... 38,187 38,770 50,081 
— DLS MORE ER, eee $0,411 pt *Includes East St. Louis, Ill. 
New York & Jersey City. 60,252 = 
Oklahoma City .......... 6,147 8,089 . 
Ne “i I ea 21,656 25, 438 How hot should the water be in the 
Dt Cc adek bonds spews an 11,870 ba 15,939 hog scalding vat? Ask the “Packer’s 
Total ...............-..544,509 580,769 689,832 Encyclopedia.” 




















LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thurs- 
day, Dec. 26, 1929, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by direct wire 
of the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- 
ing pigs excluded) : 


CHICAGO. E, ST. LOUIS. 


OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 


Hvy. wt. (250-350 Ibs.) med-ch..$ 9.60@ 9.85 $ 9.40@ 9.90 $ 8.70@ 9.25 $ 8.70@ 9.60 $ 9.00@ 9.40 
Med. wt. (200-250 Ibs.) med-ch.. 9.60@ 9.90 9.75@10.05 8.90@ 9.25 8.90@ 9.35 9.25@ 9.40 
Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.) com-ch.... 9.65@ 9.90 9.75@10.05 8.60@ 9.25 8.90@ 9.55 9.00@ 9.40 
Lt. It. (180-160 Ibs.) com-ch.... 9.50@ 9.90 9.25@ 9.95 8.35@ 9.10 8.75@ 9.50 8.75@ 9.40 
Packing sows, smooth and rough. 8.15@ 9.00 8.10@ 8.50 7.75@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.50 8.00@ 8.65 
Sitr. pigs (130 Ibs. down) med-ch. 8.75@ 9.85 8.50@ 9.65 .......... 7.35@ 8.50 8.75@ 9.00 
Av. cost & wt. Tue. (pigs excl.). 9.77-220 1b. 9.80-200 Ib. = 8.95-246 Ib. = 9.21-239 1b. = 930-214 Ib. 


Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEPRS (1,500 LBS. UP): 
Good-ch. 


12.00@15.00 


GRRE. cc vcccdccccsenccsesccss 13.75@15.50 

GREE cccccvccansvecescesesesss 12.25@14.25 
STEERS (1,100-1,300 LBS.) : 

GREED cc ccccccccssccccecvescs 14.25@16.00 

+ STS ina aE 12.50@15.00 


STEERS (950-1,000 LBS.) : 





Choice 15.00@16.25 
Good 12.75@15.25 
a = (800 LBS. UP): 
is tasweekbeessewpeeess 10.75@13.00 
aoe wocesescvssecccccesese 8.25@10.75 
STEERS (FED CALVES AND 
YEARLINGS (750-950 LBS.) : 
I aon tein’ sas etoeenens 15.40@16.25 
BORE acc cccvcdvseccccceccccecs 12.75@15.40 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. DOWN) 
GRUNOD nc ccccccccccccccesececes 13.75@15.50 
ORD cc ccccccccccecessecsceces 11.50@13.75 
Common-med. .......0cccccees 7.75@11.50 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. UP): 
wink she dpsed game 1.25@14.40 
i errr rrr rs 19:25@12.05 
DER. “Sec wsndescceccceescees 8.25@10.65 
COWS: 
DE chs cteeahee stb nes wiewes 50@10.75 
Ree Abbeeben 00> Ss 56n 400606 8.25@ 9.50 
Common-med. ........-.0ee008 6.40@ 8.25 
Low cutter and cutter ........ 4.50@ 6.40 
BULLS (YEARLINGS EXC.): 
REE, DOOD. co ccccccccscescc. 8.75@ 9.75 
BEINEEL, « Sbccevccccecccsess 6.50@ 9.00 
CALVES (500 LBS. DOWN): 
DEOGRGIB-GR, «2. cc cscccesccccees - 75@12.00 
Cull-common............eeee- 7.00@ 8.75 
VEALERS (MILK-FED): 
Se Soin ces ceungohawn 13.50@17.00 
DE dL dvhvhosbenseessnken 5 11.75@13.50 
DEED SS anebessscoenes 7.25@11.75 
SLAUGHTER SHEEP AND LAMBS: 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down)......... 13.25@14.50 
Lambs (92 Ibs. down)......... 11.75@13.25 
Lambs (all weights).......... 10.00@11.75 
Yearling wethers (110 Ibs. 
down) medium-choice........ 8.50@11.25 
Ewes (120 lbs. down) med-ch.. 4.75@ 6.00 


Fwes (120-150 Ibs.) med-ch.... 4.50@ 5.75 
Ewes (all weights) cull-com... 2.50@ 4.75 


13.50@14.50 
11.75@13.50 


12.75@14.25 
11.75@13.00 


12.75@14. 
11.25@13. 


12.75@14.00 
11.25@12.75 


Ss 


14.50@15.75 
12.25@14.50 


13.00@15.25 
12.00@13.75 


13.00@14.75 
11.50@13.50 


13.00@14.75 
11.50@13.25 


15.00@16.00 
12.75@15.00 


14.50@15.50 
12.25@14.75 


13.50@15.25 
12.00@14.00 


13.75@15.25 
11.75@13.75 


10.00@12.75 
8.25@10.00 


9.75@12.00 
8.50@ 9.75 


10.00@11.75 


10.25@12.25 
. 7.25@10.00 


8.00@10.25 


15.25@16.25 
13.00@15.25 


14.50@15.50 
12.50@14.50 


14.00@15.50 
12.00@14.25 


14.25@15.25 
12.25@14.25 


14.25@15.50 
12.00@14.25 
7.50@12.00 


18.25@14.25 
11.75@13.25 
7.25@11.75 


13.00@14.50 
11.00@13.50 
7.00@11.50 


13.25@14.25 
11.75@13.25 
7.00@11.75 


10.75@14.25 
9.75@13. 25 


11.00@18.75 
9.25@13.25 


10.25@14.00 10. 75@14.00 
9.00@13.00 9.25@12.25 


8.00@12.00 7.75@11.75 7.50@11.00 8.00@10.75 
9.25@10.25 9.25@10. 00 9.00@10.00 9.00@ 9.75 
8.25@ 9.25 8.00@ 9.25 7.50@ 9.00 7.75@ 9.00 
6.50@ 8.25 6.25@ 8.00 5.75@ 7.50 6.00@ 7.75 
4.50@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.25 4.50@ 5.75 4.50@ 6.00 
8.50@ 9.75 8.00@ 9.25 8.00@ 9.00 8.25@ 9.00 
6.00@ 8.50 6.00@ 8.25 5.75@ 8.00 6.25@ 8.50 
8.50@12.00 8.00@10.50 8.00@11.00 8.00@11.00 
6.50@ 8.50 5.50@ 8.00 5.50@ 8.80 5.50@ 8.00 


17. 00@ 18. 50 10.50@13.50 10.50@13.50 11.50@14.50 
14.50@17.00 8.50@10.50 8.00@10.50  8.50@11.50 
7.50@14.50 5.50@ 8.50 5.50@ 8.00 6.50@ 8.50 


13.00@14.10 12.50@13.50 12.25@13.35 12.75@13.75 


11.00@13.00 11.25@12.50 10.75@12.25 11.25@12.75 
8.25@11.00 9.75@11.25 8.50@10.75 9.00@11.25 
8.25@10.75 7.50@10.50 8.75@10.75 7.75@10.50 
4.50@ 5.75 4.25@ 6.00 4.75@ 6.10 4.50@ 5.50 
4.25@ 5.75 4.00@ 5.75 twog 6 4.25@ 5.50 
2.00@ 4.50 1.75@ 4.25 2.00@ 4.75 1.75@ 4.50 


December 28, 1929. 
RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 






SATURDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1929. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
SD ac acubeccasceecce 600 15,000 500 
EN MED. 666 0 n'y Vin uc 200 2,400 sepa 
ER sah ghee » a 5's ov ns 300 6,000 500 
Se eee 75 7,500 500 
RSS 100 3,500 1,200 
SEI od5s sp cenvess< 300 5,000 500 
Sea 300 2,200 2,000 
Oklahoma City .......... 200 500 200 
Fort Worth 100 300 200 
IEEE Su G.cNiaG'ss yodues meee 100 
EE Wh diss 0 h6%. be end 400 600 200 
Louisville .. .s 300 7 100 
a Ge 200 1,206 200 
Indianapolis pad acee 100 100 100 
Pittsburgh 100 400 400 
Cincinnati 200 1,800 100 
MR, Sods ch head 0a ee> 100 500 500 
SIL n'ecaps 4:6:0, 009;9 5m 100 1,200 500 
JS a 100 600 200 
ID Wb cinwasdvs aus oes 100 wean 300 

MONDAY, DECEMBER 23, 1929. 

SD Sr aes wciam ed bleh 12,000 40,000 15,000 
lL ree 9,500 5,000 4, 
NARS Pree f 8,500 10,000 
OO aa eae 3,500 16,500 1,800 
ae ee . 2,000 3,500 2,700 
ee 8,000 5,500 2,000 
fe. SES 2,000 17,000 5,500 
Oklahoma City .......... 500 1,400 seas 
ae 1,300 1,300 200 
ee rr 200 800 100 
PE tn cesicsvisidcceses Sane 3,300 5,200 
SE. aa. oho ne gaat deo 600 1,400 300 
_ _.. | RRA AR 1,000 3,000 800 
eer a 500 5,000 200 
os SSS wnece icinids 60 400 2,500 1,500 
EE 029% sv0.c0 poise s 500 2,800 100 
AE 500 2,400 2,800 
Cleveland : 600 3,000 1,700 
Nashville 300 900 100 
Toronto 100 200 ese 





TUESDAY, DECEMBER 24, 


1929. 











Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
INR gahdn hs kAidic 4 cave 6,000 20,000 7,000 
8S ee es 500 4,000 4,000 
Se 3,700 6,000 4,000 
3 7 Eee 2,000 8,000 1,000 
Se EER 05 a.9'56 550 Snipe 2,000 500 3,000 
CTEM Dv:is'nn sed adees 1,000 3,700 1,500 
eer 800 3,800 500 
Oklahoma City ......... 400 800 100 
See 400 500 100 
Po errr errr 600 2,500 200 
SE iS aiccws tn sin 6 95 4-64 6:0 200 900 1,100 
a anor e he eee 300 500 200 
RE bhadeitadess seh 300 1,500 100 

Li Senin ales as 900 7,000 2, 
PE os cos caccewses 100 500 300 
Cimoimmatd ....22 2 sc cccess 200 2,400 100 
hind $0 gn0 e456 40:00 5% 100 500 700 
Cleveland . 100 1,000 800 
Nashville 200 400 100 
Toronto 500 200 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 25, 1929. 
Holiday. No market. 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1929. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
ES cn nctascssnacvdes 12,000 25,000 15,000 
OO ee er 6,500 5,000 7,000 
ME N6.6b550630 5 canaee 4,500 7,000 8,200 
CD SG a heby vie So 4 8,800 13,500 800 
ae ae res 1,900 4,500 4,000 
ge ee 1,500 7,000 2,000 
SS eer 1,800 8,000 1,000 
Oklahoma City ......... 600 900 300 
oe 700 400 600 
er 300 700 200 
err 500 2,000 1,200 
ee 300 1,000 500 
erry 400 1,800 400 
ne op 00 00.06% 1,200 8,000 1,000 
DEEN. 6. dads esccasede 100 6,000 1,000 
Se oe 700 4,800 100 
EE oe iS Hity soe kaos 100 6,900 3,600 
Cleveland 500 3,100 1,800 
Nashville 200 7 200 
MID Fic On Gn ok aseu'seaae 400 700 100 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1929. 

PS cneuwhe esas cuss 25,000 15,000 
Kansas City 5,000 4,500 
Omaha ...... 8,500 8,000 
EE aS owes 6448 Sh 12,000 800 
Sy EE 5 6's se 048 6 6's ao 4,000 5,000 
EE ME dc ccceccuscces 8,000 3,000 
eoseerececcccsec 15,000 2,000 
Oklahoma SD twedeeee ne 1,000 100 1,000 
OEE WOTEM cesvecseeces 700 300 200 
DIED “ecccasccaacss 300 2,500 200 
PE: S40 040 664000 40468 200 900 1,800 
Eo bdu 08's 46056605: 300 ,200 100 
PEED «coin cceves 500 12,000 2,500 
ee ose 1,600 600 
EY Stns nw 50% 34.8 500 3,600 400 
DEY -wabvesatvcecesions 100 1,800 4,200 
oo ee 100 1,100 100 
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5 PACKERS’ PURCHASES _~ PAUL. CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 
attle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 9 Be Statistics of livestock 

> centers for the week ended Saturday, Seow 2 amen : — >». ooo Re Ae 20,171 4,816 gp Yards for current ont conpasetine’ pues 

eep. 21, 1929, with comparisons, are reported to The H y alae: $ 1,097 2,581 374 are reported as follow 

500 National Provisioner as follows: ty ae ‘a = , ame * nae ‘él 

500 Swift & Co. .. 8,566 5,334 387,776 11,043 > 
500 CHICAGO. Unite Pkg. Co. 2. 1,252 , Rie ets RECEIPTS. 

P 500 Cetin, Hines. Mate MAA en enone 978 105 16,959 dive Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
} Armour and Co.......... 4,959 2,732 11,883 ‘Total ............ 200 ++-15,284 2,578 77,800 17,078 
500 Swit 6 °Gs.;c:..:....., 4455133814168 aa oon T-+. 458 63,136 49,713 19,306 

2,000 Monts: Gan... 2178 11348 6.694 MEG ATEER, mes . 16... 1,806 2,239 23,368 12,108 
200 Wilson @ O0o............. 3,256 31698 «6.505 Cattle, Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Thurs., Dec. 19.. 4,191 1,254 28,022 5,952 

Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co.... 941 1,273 ....  Flankinton Pkg. Co. 1,413 6,431 13,521 43 a a :-- byt = 3= 8,919 
ies 3. H. Hammond Co...... 1,966 : sive - D. B. Co., N. Y. ‘ i tid aaah wa ™ : “ 
one Libby, McNeill & Libby.. 430 — .... che Layton Go. Fini Rs ian ‘gas This week 38,1 214,111 

‘ ’ tee ee 38,15 2 F 
200 poninnS Ses | ~ » 1, 7 ae: _Andependent pn Ee a: care A 3 on 194 19 Previous week . "48°308 10,549 334 712 80,084 
100 gs; y nham & Co., N.Y.B.D.M.C o ~aae ‘eos ©6Year ago 40,857 : 741 7, 
1 ONE. ES 857 11,962 258,741 67,459 
400 Ae hogs; Western Packing & Provision Co., jsimbler, Harrison UG sess sees see Two years ago...38,410 13,395 175,118 627752 
= 39,465 howe AGRE ESRNS Oia CARS Seger eelieae, ae : 51 Total receipts for month and year to D 21 
1 5 a a ee es ee ea Cat. eee ee 51¢ ne — - 
4 Totals: Cattle, 18,145; calves, 4,932; hogs, yrktan, Hill, Balti. .-.. ara: .; with comparisons: 
: 86,940; sheep, 38,747. i ee eGR Nsccaetalcess 292 340 297 164 , 
200 , ss eee — Dec.—— -——— Year ——— 
300 KANSAS CITY. OWED wisseckaspas 2,370 9,964 16,255 826 cattle 1008. penponl seme. — 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. INDIANAPOLIS. toa xa as 23 weit ae ate oor 

p Armour and Co, .... 2,169 508 6,308 3,261 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Hogs 84,956 664,106 7,982395 8,252,958 

3,000 ey a 70, + 2,700 571 4,027 5,570 yereign Pr eee : 85 1,158 17,715 1.375 Sheep .......229,908 208,423 3,703,360 3,790,364 
ran ; Saas AN Be aes 01 58 25,385 37 

0,000 peng & Co. 1,437 402 1,438 1,307 Armour and Co. ...| 468 05 1501 500 SHIPMENTS. ' 

's00 Swift & Co. 2,937 840 12,388 3,168 Indpls. Abt. Co. |... 1,101 189 836 505 Cattle. Calves. H She 

3'700 bm 0. . 3,576 382 4,508 4,770 Hilgemier Bros. |_| 4... 1,870 .... Mom, Dec, 16... 880 113 9010 Ona? 

2000 ete nae a 474 -122—Ss« 318 41 Brown Bros... 158 ig 189 -:..; Tues, Dec. 17... 2/850 28 9,423 «3.554 
"300 i -—— ——— Schussler Pkg. Co... 23 .... 354 Wed., Dec 2/706 7 3,78 2 

= a 95 ° g 4 ) cae “9 ec, 18... 2,706 q 3,785 5,2 

oe 13,703 2,825 28,977 18,207 Riverview Pkg. Co.. ie ee 92 .... Thurs., Dec. 19.. 1,043 50 4,678 1 

200 OMAHA, Meier Phg. Oo. ee) ae 5 38. ic Fe Ee 50. Bae 20 7,945 7,407 
- . e8ov. Oo, ..... ree. 2 ‘ k rc. § 9 2’ "s 

5208 Cattle and ate «6S 4 284 12 Sat., Dec. 21.... (300 sesees 2,000 200 
300 : gs. Sheep. Art Wabnitz ...... 5 UR ia: ae ree 258 37 25 
800 Armour Wh 3,054 18,582 10,019 Hoosier Abt. Co. .. 15 = wi ‘ phe ba Fan ta hee iva rr aa 32001 

120 Cedahy Ekg, Oo. Sane 3,144 38, Ss 7,607 Mian Sees cecic, 277 69 "83 Year ago veoee ody 995 637 31,871 21/977 
5 PUM saints Stas iether s, ‘mac ae a ; 57. 275 
100 Morris & Go. Mee hatte ti 1,685 2369 POUINE Ses cs cpvacos 3,881 1,978 48,340 2,460 ashi apeeuatinba ee eee 

2.800 Sw re 3,860 11,149 374 CINCINNAT ; WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK 
1,700 Ree 9 aaa NCINNATI. Ae enone 2 OF LIVESTOCK, 
100 M. Glassburg ....... be 3 dain ssleis Cattle. Calves. Hogs. She ep. Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Hoffman Bros. .... 34 ee a > | + [ere 5 reall 273 Week ended Dec. : $ 9.45 $ 4.75 $12.70 
ae & Vail naga = Sass oees o mes & Bo... 15 rae 5D eyevions week 9.30 4.85 12.50 
maha | See 5 ae bebe Fus. Juéngling .... 98 126 eee i Seay a 8.60 6.89 14.15 

J. Rife Pkg. Co. ........ 8 rents ii!) EB. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 511 186 2,851 ons . 3.00 8.35 5.95 12.65 

_ 5: Sith Be... 5. 3s 50 Dae .... Kroger G & B. Co. 138 62 3,390 ne . 11.40 5.75 12.20 

apd So. Omaha Pkg. Ge sc wt aes icra Lateey seks. Oe. <5 Re on cn EES cnaac aN eadvas .60 10.60 8.25 16.00 

q; “a ees SE gate ; e Ae ‘ $050) ME cekscavinne dats , 2 85 (15. 

4,000 Morrell Pkg. Co. ........ eee Saas > ee Rehn's Sons. 00 “— ee ne i in a 

4,000 Nagle Pkg. Oo. ........ 40 .... «44, As Sander Pkg. Co.. 9 .... 887 111, Ve, 1024-1928.....$10.00 § 9.65 $ 6.80 $14.15 
é Sinclair Pkg. Co. ...... 207 ree aattas ee — 8 Sons. 108 174 odien 155 

8,000 Wileon MUGS eich. o8 Sree [iil 0. & F. Schroth Oo. BP eet OMNI. SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 

i De Guagaeneacheswe¥5e <coe | .... 9%. Vogel & Son.. 7 2 422 feren Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 

Sincniaiifiies sic John F, Stegner ... 160 118 oun ers at the Chicago Stock Yards 
100 GONE. hice soni ccily 13,381 79,934 34,817 Ideal Pkg. Oo. .... .... .... 668 hit ten 2 
De ectvecccwen 475 351 «5,574 es. heep. 
200 ST. LOUIS. bie *Week ended Dec. 21 26, 200 166, 
peB els: nek e€ bee. Boa de3 400 40,600 

1,100 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep Total 1,709 1,088 20 Previous week : ; 

] . ‘ a: ' Se wae weeacieas p 20,04 2 J B WOOK wisccccesccs 1,207 191,265 
200 Armour and Co. .... 909 253 2,577 1,218 _ Not including 212 lone, 28.602 227,310 45,482 

; 100 Swift & Co. 2.087 868 2441 ‘aap Givest ng 212 cattle and 7,088 hogs bought 117.418 35.182 

ite Ge ae oe oS ’ . 9 . as 6 
pod Morris. cA Pig! ‘ta! : 670 211 = 800 200 RECAPITULATION. ae oa? Ay $43 
100 Amer. Pkg. Co. 27 a coe “311 Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 242,258 50,258 
700 Heil ‘one as — Sat 311 for the week ended Dec. 21, 1929, with compari- 

Krey Pkg. Co. .... 172 150 155 ié6 sons: *Saturday, Dec. 21, estimated. 

100 Others .........000. 1,373 446 18,397 1,836 CATTLE. 

200 ’ Week Cor. HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 

WD hncsnesuesss 7,718 2,022 31,368 4,996 sna —. week, Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
ST. : . 21. week. 1928. prices of hogs, with comparisons: 
© = ie H OE ee 18,145 21,971 22,824 Ree'd Wi t. To Av 
attle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Kansas City |... . 13,708 15,727 13/610 No. pring TE 
ae ee 2,123 524 12,256 13,661 Omaha (incl. calves).... 13,881 14.804 13'551 ; 
Armour and Co. .... 1,286 302 4/950 3/565 St. Louis .. : 11'749 9'738 peek ended Dec. 21.214,100 228 $10.05 §$ 9.45 
Morris ror ee 1,802 201 8,042 2/832 St. Joseph ... ek ee ee PO +o =o 224,712 —.. 
“Seopa ance 1,805 120 12'381 2/427 Sioux City 8 f 7 += 258, 8.60 

enn. at Oklahoma’ OT a dane SEE GEER SEER MERE ce ccccccceneawnes 175,118 227 885 8.35 

000 Ss 7,016 1,237 37,629 22,485 Wichita ............... Reta i a an ie 

000 SIOUX CITY. beng SAS Rai 3,290 ’ oo 25 eee e eee eeeeeeeee , 55! 11, 10.60 

oo ae oy OSE dahe aie AY} By reed 1 aR RR A i 335,475 226 10.85 9.25 
800 : mr le. ves. Hogs. Sheep. Milwaukee .............. 2,370 8,288 2/350 . 1924-1928 226.700 5D $ 9.65 

000 peso Ln Nae . 3,388 190 11,732 9,507 Indianapolis Bee a 31881 5878-3577 _ OYE: AV» 1924-1928.226,700 229 $10.50 § 9.65 

"000 res ‘ ,369 MM oso Sy ke raion : og 

000 Swift & a ae 2/021 163 7449 3/889 ~eneee 1,709 2,985 1,906 *Receipts and average weights estimated. 
= PR i ee ee rer ee Se ee ee CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 

200 a SIS encencenate = Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 

200 ES re es 8,436 660 45,681 11,855 oe: PT PE eee 86, 940 82,921 248,100 spection for week ended Dee. 20, 1929, with com- 
5 OKLAHOMA CITY. — MON. seeseea wanda 28,977 or peng parisons: 

4 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Fg Iouis SAN tai 31,368 32,878 46 bea Week ended Dec. 20 .....-....eeeeeeeeeees 196,077 
000 ee ee 994 761 2,669 i fs Ao oe 87,620 $7,190. 48.708 Previous week .........ccceccccccsccccece 210,056 

co Wilh & Co... 1,088 745 2'709 gag. WiOx OY -.....0..6 5000 45,681 47,487 47,212 RE MOMS 5.08 iterates cal a wp are menhierdahe alate 248,100 

600 Ean 133... 725s... Oklahoma City .......... GC IR RINSER eat at pene anhes ito nym 

"800 * - Peas. | | -i06 eoneet Maaee 5, by 18,460 Gece cece eee tenet erent eee eneeeernenene ' 
200 hanes 2,215 1,506 6,103 563 ag Ee anns$s 342 vigeWoae 1 1 538 10,268 SMES LUMP osicakc scenes teste dewalaese acissntseys 97,100 
100 Not including 231 cattle, 44 » pe aie AY 90 $10.9 0106 -- 87, , 72,041 

boaent diane: & ci € hogs and 104 sheep —— - 16,255 18,919 13,650 CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 

e WICHITA. Indianapolis -. 48,340 59,019 70,993 Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Cincinnati ............... 20,040 23,768 21,344 and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 

,000 Cudahy Pkg. Co. .. 753 478 3,658 1,303 Total ................0.8 Man = 

"500 Jacob Dold Co. .... 641 iS: met oe SHEEP : ; Wk. ended _—_—Prev. 

000 Fred W. Dold ..... Te ee. aap ie eeR i Dec. 26. week. 
800 Witte 2. Bh 'Oo... Se OS Chicago ...........4 ++ 38,7 , 43,366 Packers’ 

wae . < ey ‘+++ Kansas City ) ‘ackers’ purchases ............. 48,324 80,121 

000 Ostertag ...... Fe ierare \ oat 18,409 Hirect t 2 58,495 

4 1 Nos NIMMEE EN S035 ooo coos P 28,094 30°917 U rect ° pe 58,495 108,817 

p+ aie eo oe “hies aes St. Louis OS i aa 4.906 5,007 Shippers’ purchases ............ 35,070 37,172 

+ Py 4 D 2 —_— expen 

pond Not including pete bought direct. Sloex City... 855 14,615 i” 710 pes pons sco Wigs oO WE ie 141,889 226,110 
200 NV . FT seccsecces (Chicago livestock prices on opposite page.) 

1 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. —— acho iste hchctighe tees ina ian ue 2 ata —?o-— 

1 ele aie ea ae ron 100 GEOR Lap DORVEE eeeeeseeneeeenes $ f ; 

500 peo lll RE For by i St. Paul ................ 16,233 12,498 9,294 What is th l h 
00 Soe ac ae 14 3.008 2,751 Milwaukee 72.0220 .2 2... 826 145 383 is the emulsion method of pre- 
pon OTGEE 5 << 650.005 — 6 6 a ee aa 2,460 2,922 3,847 paring sausage meats to increase bind- 
+4 an he - : , ’ ing qualities? Ask the “Packer’s En- 

reanaaete ee 3,2 53 11,538 4,835 = Total .................158,429 168,407 154,356 cyclopedia,” the meat packer’s guide. 











The new, patented 
Jamison 
WEDGETIGHT 
Door Fastener 


is quicker, easier, more 
positive in operation, and 
stronger, enabling Jami- 
son and Stevenson Doors 
to seal and stay sealed so 
tightly that temperature 
seepage is prevented. Of- 
fered optionally on Jami- 
son-Stevenson Doors at 
slight extra cost (no extra 
charge on Jamison Vesti- 
bule Door) — or sold sep- 
arately for replacement 
on doors you are now us- 
ing — any make. Write 
for descriptive folder. 


“But how about that 


question of price?” 
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Mr. Prospect, do you realize 
that Jamison and Stevenson 
plants, with their large 
volume of business and an 
organization specially con- 
centrated on but one line, are in a position 
to produce doors at lower cost than any other 
manufacturer in the business? » » » What’s the 
answer, when a concern offers to sell for less 
than we know it costs to make a good door? 
Who loses? We lose an order; you stand to 
lose your original investment, plus the effi- 
ciency of your entire plant. » » » Suppose you 
save two, three or four dollars now on the 
original cost. That’s only a drop in the bucket 
compared with what you will lose in escaping 
refrigeration, damage claims for ruined goods, 
space out of service, and labor losses when 
you find that the door is not “as good as 
Jamison or Stevenson”, after all. » » » When 
Jamison and Stevenson doors show service 
records of 30 years and longer, why gamble 
on a promise or the hope of equal service? It’s 


not worth it when our doors offer you proved 
performance. » » » Let’s 
compare your door costs 
ona year-by-year basis— 


see our advertisement in issue of January 4, 1930 


JAMISON | hice STORAGE DOOR CO. 
erstown, Maryland, U.S 
STEVENSON” COLD STORAGE "DOOR CO. 
se eees ee Chester, Pennsylvania, U. S. A vib iae O16 0 
.e- Branch Offices: 2 W. 45th Street, NEW YORK co ee 
1832 Builders Bldg., 228 N. LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 
- 2650 Santa Fe Avenue, LOS ANGELES ..... 
333 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO . .. D. E. Fryer & Co.. 
SEATTLE & SPOKANE . Southern Re ig sonny 
ress Hagerstown . . Foreign Agents: amm-Young, 
we ONOLULU a ae . Armstrong Cork Co., Ltd.. LONDON 
Okura & Company, JAPAN . Sues oa tease 
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Ice and Refrigeration 


CKERS’ MEAT TRUCKS 
(Continued from page 24.) 
may be removed by hand and the drain 
flushed and cleaned. This bottom is 
constructed of oak. 

There is an air space between the 
upper and working bottom and the pan 
underneath. This aids in removing the 
humidity within the truck and keeping 
the interior dry. 

Floor Well Insulated. 

The third section of the bottom con- 
sists of a seamless copper pan or drain 
which underlies the entire bottom of the 
body. 

Underneath the drain is a layer of 
corkboard insulation underlying the en- 
tire bottom. 

And, in this connection, it should be 
noted that it is important that bottoms 
of insulated and refrigerated truck 
bodies be well insulated. The cold air 
from the tanks flows to the bottom of 
the body. At the same time hot air 
flows up from the pavement and strikes 


the bottom of the body. Unless the 
bottom is well insulated there will be 
a heat loss at this point which will 
result in greatly decreased refrigerat- 
ing efficiency. 

The top, sides and ends are also in- 
sulated with corkboard, and the interior 
covered with galvanized iron. The in- 
terior of the body is waterproof and 
may be flushed out with a hose. 

When doors are placed at the rear 
they are so arranged as to open 270 
degrees, or around to the sides of the 
body. This reduces the possibility of 
door breakage when the truck is backed 
up to the loading dock. 

——fe— - 
REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


The Scobey Fireproof Storage Co., 
San Antonio, Tex., is preparing plans 
for a cold storage warehouse. The 
company recently let the contract for 
the construction of a warehouse. 

A contract has been let by the United 
States. Cold Storage Co., Chicago, IIL, 
for the construction of a cold storage 





r —_ 











REFRIGERATED TRUCK FOR WHOLESALE DELIVERIES. 


This body is equipped with rails for transporting carcass meats. 


Where the 


service is from plant to branch house or from plant to wholesaler this type of body 
with wide end doors serves the needs very well, being easy to load and unload. 

However, most packers find that shelves within the body and narrow side doors 
are a better arrangement when the truck is in service delivering to retailers. 


warehouse in Atlanta, Ga. It will be 
located at Pryor, Wall st. and Central 
ave., and will cost in the neighborhood 
of $2,500,000. 

A cold storage plant is being planned 
for Waldron, Ga., by the Southeastern 
Gas & Electric Co. It will be operated 
in connection with the company’s ice 
plant at that place. 

The Canadian Fish & Cold Storage 
Co., Prince Rupert, British Columbia, 
Canada, will erect a cold storage plant. 

A new cold storage warehouse has 
been placed in operation at 240 Oregon 
st., San Francisco, Calif., by the Grow- 
ers Refrigeration Co. 

The Great Western Cold Storage 
Warehouse Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
will build a four-story cold storage 
warehouse at Reno and Webb ave. next 
spring. It will cost about $350,000. 

A million-dollar addition to the plant 
of the United States Cold Storage Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., has been completed. 
The plant now has 6,000,000 cu. ft. of 
space, and is said to be the largest west 
of Chicago. 

The Galveston Ice & Cold Storage 
Co., Galveston, Tex., has decreased its 
capital stock from $490,000 to $350,000. 

G. W. Dobbs, Hawkinsville, Ga., has 
purchased the plant of the Service Ice 
& Storage Co., Waycross, Ga. 

A new cold storage plant is planned 
for Toulon, Ill., by the Illinois Public 
Service Co. 

The Service Ice Co., Edinburg, Ind., 
will add a cold storage unit to its plant. 

Kiesling Bros., Logansport, Ind., have 
installed new refrigerating equipment 
in their cold storage plant. 

The Port of Olympia, Olympia, 
Wash., is planning the erection of a 
large cold storage plant. 


——- &eo—_—— 


NEW ZEALAND CASING EXPORTS. 

The export of casings from New Zea- 
land for the year ended June 30, 1929, 
showed a slight drop in quantity, 
3,574,661 Ibs. being shipped, as against 
3,715,870 lbs. in 1927-28, says a report 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
There was also a further drop in cur- 
rent value to $3,344,156; the 1927-28 
value was $3,724,437. The per pound 
value of the casings is also decreasing, 
this year’s average working out to 94c 
lb. for the partially treated product, as 
against $1.00 last year, and $1.05 for 
the year ended June, 1927. 

Firms in the export trade, however, 
state that values are not yet low 
enough, when selling conditions in the 
United States, the chief market are 
considered. Those contracts with freez- 
ing works which have been renewed in 
the last twelve months are at con- 
siderably lower prices than heretofore, 
this being due to the poorer selling 
market. Siberian competition continues 
very strong. Last year a certain 
amount of casings went to Germany 
for the first time, as well as a quantity 
to the United Kingdom, but the con- 
tinental shipments were largely experi- 
mental. 
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WM. M. WARE & CO. 











TALLOW 

sent BROKERS 
yn NEW YORK | 
ESTABLISHED BOSTON 


88 Broad Street 
1888 Phone Hancock 0293 


CHICAGO 


327 S. LaSalle St. 
Phone Harrison 5614 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE 





December 28, 1929. 










ie Each Order Their 5 
Personal Attention 





Cash Provisions -Beef “Etc 
Future Provisions - Grain « Cotton 


Members Chicago Board of Trade 


Daily Price List Sent on Request 


J. A & Co. 


105 W. Adams Street BROKERS 








CHICAGO 





F.C. ROGERS 


PROVISION . 
BROKER 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 





G. H. LYALL 


BROKER 
Tallow — Grease — Oils 


Offerings Solicited 


127 STATE ST. BOSTON, MASS. 














H. C. GARDNER ¥F. A. LINDBERG 


GARDNER & LINDBERG 


ENGINEERS 


Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
SPECIALTIES, Packing Plants, Cold Storage, Manufacturing 
Plants, Power Installations, Investigations 


1134 Marquette Bldg. CHICAGO 














JOHN H.BURNS CO., Broker 


Packing House Products Domestic 


407 Produce Exchange, New York City 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
Cable Address: “Jonburns”’ 


vais Cross, Kelly, Utility (Livestock Ed.) Lieber’s Bs Ed.) 
Rep., Wynantskill Mfg. Co., Stockinettes, Troy, N. Y. 


Export 





H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


Architect 


1637 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 

















Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
526-530 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
902 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 

















Consolidated Rendering Co. 


Manufacturers of Tallow, Grease, Oleo Oil 
Stearine, Beef Cracklings, Ground Scrap, Fertilizers 
Dealers in Hides, Skins, Pelts, Wool and Furs 


40 North Market St. Boston, Mass. 























Main Office 
140 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
All Codes 


i. G.c JAMES ConmeANnr 


PROVISION BROKERS 


Branch Office 
148 State St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





On request, our complete pro- 

vision, fresh meat, packing- 
house products, tallow and 
grease daily market quotation 
sheets will be mailed to any 
member of the trade free of 
charge; also our periodical 
market reports. 








Beef, Provisions, Packing House Products, 
Tallows, Greases, Fertilizer Materials, Bone 
Materials, Animal Feeds, Whale Guano 
Bird Guano 





We trade in Domestic, Canadi: 
Australian, New Zealand and South 
American products on 
brokerage basis 


We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings 
telegraphed promptly on re- 
ceipt of inquiries. 


an, European, 
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‘Chicago Section 


S. Cc. Bloom, refrigeration engineer, 
was in Indianapolis this week on busi- 
ness. 


Lacy J. Lee, of Lee & Waldron, 
brokers, is recovering from an attack 
of pneumonia. 


M. J. Mackin, of the E. G. James Co., 
Chicago, provision and _ by-products 
brokers, is convalescing after a recent 
appendicitis operation. 


Miss Grace Thomas, broker, of Se- 
attle, Wash., is the latest addition to 
John Hall’s art gallery (no, John, we 
refuse to say “rogues.’’) 

Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 15,255 cattle, 3,447 calves, 
26,124 hogs and 20,124 sheep. 


On Tuesday of this week Joshua 
Stevenson, jr., of J. Stevenson & Sons, 
well-known Chicago meat wholesalers, 
was killed by a falling icicle from a 
tall building as he walked along Pack- 
ers avenue at the Union Stock Yards. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Dec. 21, 1929, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Cor. wk., 
; 1928. 

Cured meats, Ibs...17,606,000 17,345,000 16,263,000 
Fresh meats, lbs...38,376,000 42.489,000 37,827,000 
De ABE, oss ceak 11,455,000 12,316,000 12'966,000 


Last wk. Prev. wk. 


Irvin A. Busse has acquired sole 
ownership of the Packers Commission 
Company and will be located in the 
Chicago Board of Trade Building upon 
its completion. Temporary quarters on 
=~ ~_ woe December 30, will 
e at room 0, Postal Telegraph 
Building, 332 So. La Salle St., tele. 
phone Harrison 3740. 


President B. G. Brennan and vice- 
president Chas. E. Herrick of the Bren- 
nan Packing Co. forgot business for the 
day on Thursday, the day after Christ- 
mas, and entertained the small chil- 
dren from “back of the yards” at a 
great Christmas dinner. They had tur- 
key and cranberries and ice cream and 
everything good. The children of the 
Brennan plant employes were there 
too, helping the hosts to give their 
small guests a good time. 


_Friends of H. C. Woodruff, former 
vice president of the Brecht Company, 
New York, and now yachtsman, town 
councillor and official glad-hand artist 
of West Palm Beach, Fla., will be in- 
terested to learn that Harry has gone 
into the real estate business as a mem- 
ber of the firm of Woodruff and Gog- 
gin, with offices in the Thomson & Mc- 
Kinnon building, Palm Beach. Harry 
will be ready to let in any of his friends 
on the ground floor when they want 
to select a winter home. He says it’s 
the most beautiful spot in America to 
live, and he ought to know. 


Watch the “Wanted and For Sale” 
page for business opportunities or bar- 
gains in equipment. 


HOLIDAY GREETINGS. 

Holiday greetings come to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER from within and 
without the industries it represents, 
and from the farthest corners of the 
earth as well as North America. 

From home packers early greetings 
were received from the Weil Packing 
Co., Evansville, Ind.; Progressive Pack- 
ing Co., Chicago; Emge & Sons, Fort 
Branch, Ind.; J. T. McMillan Co., St. 
Paul, Minn.; Republic Food Products 
Co., Chicago; J. & F. Schroth Packing 
Co., Cincinnati; Blayney-Murphy Co., 
Denver, Colo.; Perry Packing Co., 
Perry, Iowa; L. Bartel Co., New York 
City; A. Gobel, Inc., New York. 

Messages in the early mails from 
individual packers included Frank W. 
Waddell, Miller & Hart, Chicago; Jack 
Thomas, Wilson & Co., Chicago; Otto 
Finkbeiner, Little Rock Packing Co., 
Little Rock, Ark.; Thos. N. Conway, 
California Rendering Co., Los Angeles; 
R. T. Keefe, Keefe-Le Stourgeon Co., 
Arkansas City, Kan.; John Tiedemann, 
Tiedemann & Harris, San Francisco; 
R. H. Daigneau, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn.; C. Hofmann, jr., 
A. C. Hofmann & Sons, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Stephen S. Conway, Miles Packing Co., 
Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Fred M. Tobin, 
Rochester Packing Co., Rochester, 
N. Y.; M. Dever, Armour and Company, 
Columbus, 0.; D. J. Donohue, Cudahy 











RISING IN THE BROKERS’ RANKS. 


Irvin A. Busse has acquired sole own- 
ership of the Paekers Commission Co. 
and will have his offices in the new Board 
of Trade Building upon its completion. 
Meanwhile his headquarters will be next 
door in the Postal Telegraph Bldg. 

Graduating from Uncle “Ace” David- 
son’s staff, Mr. Busse rose rapidly to be 
a packinghouse broker in his own right, 
and now his hustling abilities and knowl- 
edge of the trade bring him into the select 
circle of the “upper ten” in the new trade 
palace at the head of La Salle street. 


Packing Co., Chicago; H. M. Shulman, 
Hammond Standish & Co., Detroit. 

From abroad the earliest greetings 
were from Gustavus F. C. Witt, Rot- 
terdam, Holland; Chas. F. Kamrath, 
Moscow, Russia; and the Empire Trad- 
ing Co., Quetta, Beluchistan. 

Greetings from those who cooperate 
with THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER within 
the industry included those from lead- 
ing brokers like J. C. Wood & Co., Chi- 
cago; F. C. Reed & Son, Philadelphia; 
Cc. W. Riley, jr., Cincinnati; Chas. 
W. Willits, San Francisco; Herschel 
Adkins, Huntington, W. Va.; E. C. 
Merritt, Chicago; Seaboard Refining 
Co., New Orleans; John W. Hall, Chi- 
cago. Others were from John P. 
Harris, Chicago; Potts, Watkins & 
Walker, St. Louis; O. R. Dunn, A. C. 
Legg Packing Co., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Henry Cohn, president Automatic 
Linker, Inc., New York; D. W. Awtry, 
curing expert, Excelsior Springs, Mo.; 
Ernst Terhardt, meat catering expert, 
Detroit. 

From Washington came messages 
from Secretary of Agriculture Arthur 
M. Hyde and Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce Julius Klein. Others were 
from J. S. Campbell of the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago, 
and B. F. McCarthy, in charge at New 
York; from G. L. Noble, executive of 
the National Committee on Boys and 
Girls Club Work; R. C. Pollock, general 
manager of the National Livestock and 
Meat Board, and Max O. Cullen of the 
staff; C. H. Janssen, secretary-manager 
of the National Association of Retail 
Grocers; from President Wm. Whitfield 
Woods and the staff of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. 

er 
PERISHABLE FREIGHT HEARING. 


The subjects listed below will be 
given consideration by the National 
Perishable Freight Committee at a 
shippers’ public hearing to be held at 
committee headquarters, Room 308, 
Union Station Building, 516 West Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago, Ill., January 13, 
1930, commencing at 10 a. m. 

No. 2204—Ownership of .ice remain- 
ing in bunkers at destination. 

No. 2226—Top icing shipments of 
vegetables. 

No. 2249—Allowance to shippers for 
papering cars. 

No. 2253—Protective service against 
cold on bananas. 

No. 2255—Stated refrigeration 
charges on mixed carloads of fruits, 
vegetables and melons. ; 

No. 2256—Standard ventilation on 
nursery stock. 

No. 2257—Allowance to shippers for 
ice supplied at loading stations in 
Canada. 

No. 2258—Heater charges Nebraska 
and Wyoming to New Mexico on traffic 
destined Texas. 

No. 2261—Removing ice from bunk- 
ers of cars in connection with change 
from refrigeration to heater service. 

No. 2264—Icing by shippers—re-top 
icing in transit. 

No. 2266—Shippers’ instructions on 
traffic handled under replenishing serv- 
ice. 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


ec, 


Based on actual carlot trading, Thursday, 
Dec. 26, 1929. 


Regular Hams. 


= 4 sous ceescececesese 
16-22 range 





*Square Cut and seedless. 
D. 8. Bellies. 


Clear. 
14-1 6 








BED caccdocccvcndscoscceccsencneccccccscs 
BED 06000c0ncccwecncdncednseesseceencsced 
SD” Seed cecsesdcnsedebebe co doveeseneses 
BED. Ddbenensese bean anddaacasenepecnssssss 
Other D. S. Meats. 
Extra short clears........... 35-45 
Extra short ribs. . 35-45 
Regular plates 6-8 
Clear plates .. 4-6 


Jowl butts .......eeeeeess Sa 


PURE VINEGARS 


A.P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 
2407 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL 





FUTURE PRICES. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1929. 
LARD— 


Open. High. Low. Close. 
Dec, ... 9.95 9.97% 9.95 9.9714b 
Jan. ...10.22% 10.22% 10.17% 10.20ax 
Mar. ...10.4744-45 10. am 10.42%— 10.45ax 
May . 110.65 10.7 10.65 10.65b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
BOS. ce seve eee 11.37%n 
BOM, 20s 200s oees ie — 
May ...12.17% 12.17% 12.15 12.1 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 23, 1929. 

LARD— 
Dec. ...10.00 10.00 9.97% 9.97% 
Jan. ...10.20 10.20—= 10.17% 10.17% 
S non abs ose saa 10.42%4ax 
May ...10.67%-65 10.67% 10.65 10.65b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
DOB, scd cece nee Whee 11.374%4n 
SOM, 260 cove seal — 11.57%%b 
May 12.22% 12.30 12.12% 12.17%b 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 24, 1929. 
LARD— 
Dec. ...10.02% 10.05 10.02% 10.05 
Jan. ...10.224%4-25 10.25— 10.22% 10.25ax 
Mar. ...10.45 10.47 10.45 10.45 
May ...10.70-67% 10.75 10.67% 10.72%ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
TTT sins oe 11.3744n 
Se ire sedis ae 11.7214b 
May ...12.25 12.35 12.25 12.35ax 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 25, 1929. 

HOLIDAY. NO MARKET. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1929 
LARD— 
Dec. ...10.00 10.00 9.95 9.95 
Jan. ...10.17% 10.17% 10.15= 10.15=ax 
Mar. ...10.40 10.42% 10.37% 10.37% 
May ...10.65 10.65 0.60= 10.62% 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
ere vse 38744n 
<6 case eS 1.60ax 
May 12.30 12.30 12. 174-12: 174%=ax 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1929. 

LARD— 
Dec. ... 9.90 cees kn 9.90 
Jan. ...10.15 10.15-174% 10.15 10.15ax 
Mar. ...10.35 10.37% 10.35 10.35 
May ...10.62%-60 10.62% 10.60 10.60b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
ae ee eee 11.374%n 
Jan. ...11.60 Ree yA ioe 11.60 
May ...12.20 12.25 12.20 12.22%ax 





Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; = split. 
—o— 


CANNED MEAT EXPORTS. 

Domestic exports of canned meats 
from the United States during Octo- 
ber, 1929, according to the U. S. Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
were as follows: 

Beef, 226,142 lbs., valued at $85,404; 
pork, 1,212,346 Ibs., valued at $429,732; 
sausage, 245,346 lbs., valued at $95,079. 
Other canned meats, 139,331 Ibs.; val- 
ued at $31,107. Total canned meats, 
1,823,653 Ibs., valued at $641,322. 

Shipments of canned meats from 
this country to non-contiguous terri- 
tory during this month were as fol- 
lows: 

Alaska—Beef, 14,925 Ibs., $4,135 
value; sausage, 2,554 lIbs., $789 value. 

Hawaii—Beef, 30,318 Ilbs., $5,862 
value; pork, 23,373 Ibs., $8,016 value; 
sausage, 12,156 lbs., $3,702 value; other 
canned meats, 7,260 lbs., $2,868 value. 

Porto Rico—Beef, 904 lbs. $317 
value; pork, 8,229 lbs., $1,269 value; 
sausage, 9,458 Ibs., $2,611 value; other 
canned meats, 20,750 Ibs., $2,119 value. 
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CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 


Beef. 


Week ended 
Dec. 26, 1929. Cor. wk. 1928. 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1. 3 


Rib roast, hvy end.35 30 16 
Rib roast, It end...45 35 20 
Chuck roast ........82 27 21 
Steaks, round ......50 40 25 
oe sg sirl. Ist cut.45 40 25 
Steaks, “aonenaen 60 45 2 
Steaks, flank ....... 25 
Beef stew, chuck. : °127 22 #15 
briskets, 


Corned 
cocee 2 62818 


boneless .... 
Corned plates ......20 18 10 


® 
RSS RBASALSS er 
Bak SRSSSSas » 
8 


Corned rumps, bnis..25 22 18 18 
Lamb. 
Good. Com. Good. Com. 
Hindquarters ........34 30 35 27 
TAGS ccccccccccccccecdS 40 28 
EDU occocsosececcosde 15 22 15 
Chops, shoulder cocceome 20 25 20 
Chops, rib and loin...50 25 60 25 
Mutton. 
T2BB ..ccese ercccce +26 oe 
GOUT cccercccsccves 14 o* 10 ° 
Showlders .....000cces 16 oe 1 ° 
Chops, rib and loin. ..35 o's ° 


SRR 
®OHHHS 
SRRSS 











Hindquarters ......... ---385 @40 30 @35 
Forequarters ..........0. 24 @26 22 @24 
BOE pide cnesscscescswed 385 @38 80 @35 
SAR re 16 22 16 @22 
PD. Sdcccaccoovewse 20 22 18 @22 
GED Sénccdorccocceces 50 @50 
Rib and loin chops....... 40 @50 
Butchers’ Offal 
DE Savion etsabn ksh asen 4 @ 5% 
et Rr eee 2% @ 3 
Bone, per 100 lbs........ @50 @50 
— SN GUGUs 80s enccun @18 @22 
Dc isG CSAS bo Nabe w oe ns 6 @16 @21 
pT TTT ITTY Tee @12 @1 
CURING MATERIALS. 
Bbis. Sacke 
Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago.. 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. 

bl. refined granulated...... . 5% 
Small crystals .........+sse0. ° 
Medium crystals ......cccccvccccce 
Large crystals ........cccccsccces 
Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of soda.... 3% 3% 

Less than 25 bbl. lots %c more. 

Borie acid, carloads, pwd., bbls..... 8% 8% 
Crystals to powdered, in bbls., in 

5 ton lots or more..........e00+ 9% 9% 

In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots.... 8% 9 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls... 5 4% 

In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 4% 
Salt— 

Granulated, car lots, per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 

GANS, DUEK oc ccccsccccecocsecseeteseeeses 
— earlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago, 

DU, 4 5.64:5'00.0' 9646004450094 0 005 00s bade Cod 10 
Rock. carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago...... 8.60 
Sugar— 
Raw ne, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 

DE  okanduehcddevededehdoseceresae @3.80 
Second. sugar, 90 basis...........+++- None 
Syrup testing 63 and 65 combined su- 

crose and invert, New York........ @ .38 
Standard gran. f.o.b. ‘refiners (2%)... @5.10 
Packers curing sugar, 100 Ib. “bags, 

.0.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4.60 
Packers curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4.50 








CANADA INSPECTED SLAUGHTER. 


Government inspected slaughters of 
livestock in Canada during November, 
1929 


Nov., Nov., 10 mos. ended Nov., 

1929. 1928. 1929. 1928, 
Cattle ...... 88,386 84,676 646,465 641,419 
Calves ...... 25,489 21,321 399,51 402,206 
Hogs ........234,319 282,234 2,131,864 2,307,932 
Sheep . -135,250 134,922 675,136 589,2' 





Dece 


Prime 


Med! 


Brai 
Swe 
Calf 


Choi 
M ed 


1929. 


1928. 


Sassy 


SERSS8 


18 
20 
16 
12 
14 


9889998 Q998HHHH8H8 
SSBBRSE 


85589 
RSScax 
hs 


@12 








3% 
8% 
9% 


4% 


“$6.60 


9.10 
- 8.60 


@3.80 
None 


@ 38 
@5.10 


@4.60 
@4.50 








ITER. 


rs of 
mber, 


“l Nov., 
1928, 
641,419 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 




















Week ended 
Dec. 26, 1929. 
Prime native steers ....25 @26 
Good native steers ...... oo G23 * 
Medium steers .......... 22 
Heifers, good .......... 19 ea 
RR rrr 14 @17 
Hind quarters, choice....30 @3l1 
Fore quarters, choice....20 @2l1 
Beef Cuts. 
Steer loins, No, 1........ @42 
Steer loins, No. 2........ @38 
Steer short loins, No. 1.. @52 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. @48 
Steer loin ends (hips)... @33 
Steer loin ends, No. 2.... @33 
Cow teins ..cccsee @25 
Cow short loins . @29 
Cow loin ends (nips) @21 
Steer ribs, No. @27 
Steer ribs, No. = @26 
Cow ribs, No. 2. @18 
Cow ribs, No. as @l4 
Steer rounds, No. 1 @20 
Steer rounds, No. 2 @19% 
Steer chucks, No. @20 
Steer chucks, No. 19 
Cow rounds . p16% 
Cow chucks . @16 
Steer plates @14% 
Medium plates .......... @12% 
Briakets, No. 2....0..... @19 
Steer navel ends ........ @11% 
Cow navel ends ........ @11% 
WOE GAGES occccccvcess @13 
oe PS eee @10 
Strip loins, No. 1, boneless @60 
Strip loins, No. 2........ @50 
Sirloin butts, No. 1...... @40 
Sirloin butts, No. 2...... @28 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. @75 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. @i0 
| ee 25 @30 
DORM GOORED cc ccccccoces @27 
Shoulder clods .......... 19 @21 
Hanging tenderloins p @20 
Beef Products 
Brains (per WD.) 2.26.00 @12 
PRORATED ccccccnceseccioses @12 
Tongues, 4@5 .......... 35 @36 
Sweetbreads ............. @42 
Ox-tails, per Ib. @l7 
Fresh tripe, plai 7 @8s8 
Fresh tripe, H. @10 
BAVORS: cececccce 17 @22 
Kidneys, per Ib.......... @14 
Veal. 
Choice carcass ..........22 @23 
Good carcass ........... 15 @21 
Good saddles ............ 25 @30 
Good Decks ........000. 15 @18 
Medium backs .......... 12 @13 
Veal Products. 
WONG, GON oc csccscccce 12 @14 
Sweetbreads .......ce0. @s80 
Oalt TVS oo cc cccvscsecs @60 
Lamb. 
Choice lambs ............ @25 
Medium lambs .......... @24 
Choice saddles . @30 
Medium saddles @28 
Choice fores ... @20 
Medium fores . @18 
Lamb fries, per 1b @ 
Lamb tongues, per Ib.... @16 
Lamb kidneys, per Ib..... @30 
Mutton. 
ee oe @9 
Re EE. S86 5.020000 @12 
Hea eee @12 
Light saddles ........... @16 
CE ED civics cavces @ 8 
0 ee @10 
BRN I's 6 5 0-09 00.0.4: @20 
ere re @12 
Mutton stew ............ @ 8 
Sheep tongues, per Ib..... @16 
Sheep heads, each ...... @12 
Fresh Pork, Etc. 
Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. avg. @21 
Picnic shoulders ........ @12 
Skinned shoulders ....... @l4 
WOINIOED.  vsigsinecaseces @42 
ST ME 6. kara 64 iv eenss @l4 
REE aoe Fic 9 cana ache wa @13 
ME RED. ido 0.0.00 400% @l7 
MEE bee 6 anceceverecses @13 
EE wacesuccvccccccosiae @13 
BEE ONE Sock vaveces @ 5 
4... ear @14 
| a @14 
a @i7 
po a ee eee @11 
EE Wicks cS nds ouns caves @ 8 
ger ore ce @14 
| eer @i7 
RE errr re @7 
BEE 6bddNccveccecseves @10 


Cor. week, 
1928. 


25 
4 


@26%4 
@25 
23 


@ 
194 @24% 


14 
28 
21 


13 


a 


22 
22 
16 
11 


@18 
@31 
@23 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
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Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons.... 26 
Country style sausage, fresh in link... @19 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.... @li 
Country style sausage, smoked...... @21 
Frankfurts in sheep casings.. @22 
Frankfurts in hog casings... @21 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice @18% 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choic @16 
Bologna in beef middles, choice. . @18 
Liver sausage in hog bungs...... @18 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bung @24 
Liver sausage in beef rounds. @13 
Head cheese .......scecseesess @l17 
New England luncheon ny @27 
Minced luncheon specialty.. @20 
Tongue sausage ........... @ 
Blood sausage @li 
Polish sausage .. @20 
Souse ...... rr @16 
DRY SAUSAGE. 
Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs. 246 
Thuringer Cervelat @24% 
Farmer ..... @30 
Holsteiner ......... @28 
B. ©. Salami, choice.........secsccees @46 
Milano Salami, choice, in hog bungs.. @45 
B Salami, new condition............ @26 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles.......... @40 
Genoa style Salami............--.e-005 @51 
PORNO sawncnerccesdcciececoccesosecs @39 
a new condition.........s+s. 24 
WE bbc whee ntcacwesenesucaousedas 51 
Italian style hams........... 39 
Virginia hams ...... 55 
SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
Mama tine, BS C0 CRAG. . occ cccscccvccescece $6.75 
Large tins, ee ere 7.75 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate.......... cece eeeeeee 8.00 
Large B, 1 tO CFALE....cccccecsecccceces 9.00 
Frankfurt style ge in hog ing 
Small tins, 2 to cate. ....cccsccccccccccces 7.50 
Large tins, oe ar rere ore 8.50 
Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 
Gmall tins, 2 £0 CTATC....ccrccccssccccccee 7.00 
Large tins, 1 00 GPatO, ...ccccccccccscccess 8.00 
SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
Regular pork trimmings............+-. 9144@10 
Special lean pork trimmings............ @14 
Extra lean pork trimmings............. 154%@16 
Neck bone trimmings............0..++: 10 @10% 
Pork cheek meat.......ccccccsccccceves @ 9 
PORE BOREED oc cc ccnccccccccsesccccccccs $ 8 
Native Cees bull meat (heavy)...... 16 
Bomel@as CHUCKS ..ccccccccccccccccccccs @138% 
EE ein e000 0s 0 Seeeeescscteese se @12% 
BORE COMMING onc cccccivccccccccccccs @l1 
ec est pe bias ce sec pieces eee 7 @%T™% 
Beef cheeks (trimmed) dieeneeuveswany F @ 9% 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up........ @10% 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 Ibs. and up... @11% 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. up........... @13 
i ere eee 54@ 6 
Cured pork tongues (canner trim)...... @15% 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
0. B. CHICA 
Beef casings 





inensesiie round, 180 pack @ 40 
Domestic round, 140 pack........45 @ 50 
Wide export rounds...........+.- @ 55 
Medium export rounds............ @ 45 
Narrow export rounds............ @ 55 
No. 1 weasands..........++++ ese @ 16 
No. 2 weasands..........-.+- eeee @ 10 
Oe Done ev scccccccscccs SM: at 
Wo. D DUMEB. 00 cscccccrccccccccves @ 2 
Regular mmiddles eecée® vbeee as cooks “ .05 
Selected wide middles...... eeccee 2.35 
Dried bladders: 
DOPED ccccscccccccescvcceccsocces @2.00 
WO/AS .cccvcccccccccecccccs eavcen pe 
BHD cc ccccccccccvoccccccesnecce 1.25 
CB ccccccccccsecsesccccscs eecee @ 8 
Hog casings: 
Narrow, per 100 yds............. @2.75 
Narrow, special, per A oi. 
Medium, regular, per 100 yds..... 1.25 
Wide, per 100 yds.............. @1.00 
Extra - per 100 yds...... ee @1.00 
TOSS DRE. 2 vc cc cccccccccccsces 3 34 
Large prime bungs............++. 23 
Medium prime bungs..... neice thie 10 @ 11 
Small prime bungs Pea vedeweaseeun 6 @ 7 
DEO coed ctocevoossevwces deece @ 20 
BOOMERS o cccccsccoccvccecccececs 8 @ 10 
VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 
Regular tripe, 200-ID. Do]... .ccccccsccccoes 5.00 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-4 MU on cece ekenves #00 
Pocket honeycomb = 200-Ib. bbi.: Wasa gene 21.60 
Pork feet, 200-ID. Db]... cc ccscccccccccccees 15.50 
Pork tongues, 06-10 "bbl De winae cue waléis Kees 00 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-Ib. bbl.......... 58.00 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl........ 71.00 
BARRELED PORK AND uume. 
Mess pork, regular. ...........sse+00+ @25.00 
Family back —_. 24 to 34 pieces. @31.00 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces... @31.00 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces..... 25.50 
Clear plate _— 25 to 35 pleces.... 20.00 
SES EEE Kilewdiscewsasdesweadsss @23.00 
TORR DORR occccvcccccccccccevccsccece @19.50 
WE EE ce bodencccwtcwcceceetcoess @29. 
Extra plate beef, 200 Ib. bblis.......... @380.00 





51 
COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops..$1.5744@1.60 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.65 @1.67% 
Ash pork barrels, galv. — hoops.. 1.7744@1.80 
White oak ham tierces........ “* @3.12% 
Red oak lard tierces............... 2.42% @2.45 
White oak lard tierces............. 2.62% @2.65 
OLEOMARGARINE. 
Highest grade natural color animal fat 
margarine in AA = cartons, rolls or 
prints, f.o.b. Chicago..........seeeees @25 
White animal fat ge in 1-1b. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago @19% 
Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago....... @lj 
(30 and 60-Ib. solid packed tubs, 1c 
POP WD. LESS). .ccccccccccccccccecccves 
Pastry, 30-1b. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... @15 
DRY SALT MEATS. 
Extra short CIOAPS. ..cccccccccccccccccce @10% 
Mixtra Gert TIRB. ccc ccc ccccciccccccccecs 10% 
Short clear middles, 60-lb. avg......... 15 
Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs..........e++45- @12 
Clear bellies, 14@16 Ibs............+55+ @12% 
Rib bellies, 20@25 Ibs..........eeeeeees @12% 
Rib bellies, 25@30 lbs........+..eeeeees @12% 
Fat backs, 10@12 Ib8.........eeeeeeeeee 10 
Fat backs, 14@16 Ibs...........seeee0s @11\% 
Regular plates ......cccccseccececseers 1 @ 8% 
BOERS co ccccccccvcncsccccescesesceccees 4 @ 8% 
WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Fancy reg. hams, 14 Pe meenerenessees 24% 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs........--+- 26% 
Standard reg. ye 14@16 lbs....... ee pt 
Picnics, 4@8 Ibs.......-+» eecccccccccecce 20 
Fancy bacon, tos Me cauestee eedenes 3014 
Standard bacon, 6@8 lbs.. euatsnene 24% 
No. 1 beef ham sets, smoked— 
Insides, 8@12 I 47 
Outsides, 5@9 Ibs. 41 
Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs 43 


Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted... 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted......... 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted 
Cooked loin roll, smoked....... 


ANIMAL OILS. 







Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.. "85 36 
36 38 

2 

41 42 


Prime edible lard Ofl.......sseeeeeeeees en 
Headlight burning Oil........++++++ wenn 12 
Prime winter strained........s.++ssee0+ one 
Extra winter strained.......... savicvees 11% 
Extra lard oil..........-- os eeseeeve anes 11% 
Extra NO. 1...cccccccccccccccccccccens 10% 
No. 1 lard. .ccccccccccccccccccccceccece 10 
No. 3 UaTd..cccccccccccveee veabeteces oe 9% 
Acidiess tallow Oil..........60. eecccece 9% 
0 D. ©. T. neatsfoot........seeeeeeees 17 
es meatsfoot Ol]. ....cscccccccccccsces 12% 
Special neatsfoot oOll.........e eee ceeeees @11% 
Extra neatsfoot oll.......-..cceeeeeeees @ll1 
No. 1 neatsfoot Ol)... ... cee ceeeeeneeee 10% 


Oil weighs 744 lbs. per gallon. Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil in barrels. 





LARD. 
Prime steam @ 9.95 
Prime steam, re @ 9.27% 
Kettle rendered, tierces.........+.++- @11.25 
Refined lard, boxes, N. Y.......+.++- @10.87% 
Tal, PAW occcccccccccccsvcccccccece @ 9.12% 
Neutral, im therces......-s.eeeecseees @12.00 
Compound, acc, to quantity.......... 114%@11% 
OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 

Oleo oil, extra, in tlerces........ ieeeee 10% @11 
OleO BStOCKS ....cesseeeereerees eh Geiger’ 9%@I10 
Prime No, 1 oleo ofl.......-0++++ eeduene 10%@10% 
Prime No, 2 oleo Oll.....-.++++ panes cobs 9%@ 9% 
Prime No. 3 oleo oil.......- whee tdes ees 9 9% 
Prime oleo stearine, edible........+++++ 9% 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 8 @ 8% 
Prime packers tallow....... @ 7% 





No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f.a.. 7 @ He 
No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a. 5%@ 6 
Choice white grease.........+ -+e TKA@ 7% 
A-White gTeAase ....ceeesececcceceeeers 7 @T™% 
B-White grease, max. 5% acid........- 64%@ om 
Yellow grease, pete EB... ccccceces 6 @ 6% 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.8.....+-+++++0++ 5% 
VEGETABLE OILS. 

Crude cottonseed oil in — f.0.b. 1 @T% 

Valle ints, nom., prompt......... 
White, PR me = Py in bbis., mt . b. Chgo.10%@10% 
Yellow, deodorized, in bblis......-- vee 10% @10% 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., f. DMisceccccecs 24%4@ 2% 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills......--- 1%@ 7% 
Soya bean, f.0.b. Mill...-.+.+-seeeerees 8%@ 8% 
Cocoanut oil, poe s tanks, f.0.b. coast. 64%@ 6% 
Refined in bbis., c.a. f., Chicago, nom. - 94@ 9% 

SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.0.b. Chicago.) 
wees Greaet. 

Alleploe ..ccccccccccccccscccccecce SO 
Clamamen oduce dasa bene. dpeueegee ed 14 18 
Cloves 2... ccccccccvsccepeces Festive 29 
Coriander ......ceceeeeeneesoeevese 6 s 
TE ck vccseseveneecesTteucss-nsey AS 
Nutmeg ...-ececccecceccrcesceences Z 
Pepper, black ......s+eeeeeeereeee 33% 35 
Pepper, Cayenne .........++eseeees ay 30 
Pepper, red ......eeseeesereeercees és 20 
Pepper, white ......++seeeeeerreres 43 48 
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Retail Section 
Cutting More Money Out of Beef 


V—Making Seventh Rib Roll 


The prime rib of beef does not 
present much of a problem to retailers 
in its profitable distribution, provided 
they do not have to charge so much for 


it that demand is reduced materially. 

In the past it has been the custom 
to make the steaks and the prime rib 
cuts carry the burden of loss on the 





DO Lo 


Making Seventh Rib Roll 


THREE.—Bone the re- 
mainder of Tth rib and 
remove back strap. 





Two.—Remove_ shoul- 
der muscle and cartilage 
that extends over top of 
rib. 


Four.—Roll into shape 
and sew together. 





less-demanded cuts. But with the new 
methods of breaking up the beef car- 
cass it is expected that every cut will 
bear its proportionate share of cost, 
and make its contribution to the profit 
made on the quarter or side of beef. 

The forequarter is first cut into the 
rattle and back. Description has been 
given in previous issues of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER of methods of 
cutting up the rattle into quick moving 
cuts. 

From the back is cut off 7 prime ribs, 
which are made into a seventh rib roll, 
prime rib roll, and steaks from the 
boneless prime rib. The remaining part 
of the back, which is the chuck, is then 
broken up into a number of small and 
easily-moved cuts. 

Turning the seventh rib into a 
seventh rib roll solves a problem for a 
good many retailers. This cut has been 
something of an orphan, but if trans- 
formed into a roast there is no trouble 
disposing of it to advantage. 

First the seventh rib is cut off, then 
the shoulder muscle and cartilage that 
extends over the top of the rib are 
removed, the rib is boned and the back 
strap removed, then the meat is rolled 
_ tied, resulting in a very desirable 
cut. 

This cut should be sold as a rib 
roast—not a pot roast, but to be 
handled as a roast made from any 
other of the prime rib cuts. As such 
it should command a good price, as it is 
tender, tasty and all meat. 


This is the fifth of a series of articles 
on “Cutting More Money Out of Beef” by 
methods developed and demonstrated by 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board 
as a part of its educational campaign to 
increase meat consumption. The first of 
these articles appeared in THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER of November 30, 
1929; the second in the issue of Decem- 
ber 7, the third December 14; the fourth 
in the December 21 issue. 


The next article in this series will de- 


seribe and illustrate the preparation of 
prime rib roll and boneless rib steaks. 
—o-—— 


PACKER AIDS RETAIL SALES. 

The retail meat dealers of Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., and the livestock rais- 
ers of Cape and Scott counties in that 
state were given a boost recently when 
the Miles Packing Co. of Cape Girard- 
eau used newspaper advertising space 
to advertise locally-raised baby beef. 

The advertisement was published 
Saturday, December 21, and called con- 
sumers’ attention to the fact that this 
high quality beef—“the finest baby beef 
ever offered on this market”—would be 
on sale on Monday and Tuesday, De- 
cember 23 and 24, in twelve local 
butcher shops, the names and addresses 
of which were given. 

The company made the effort to pur- 
chase the best animals obtainable for 
this occasion, and announced the event 
as its contribution to the good citizens 
of Cape Girardeau and vicinity who had 
supported the local institution so loy- 
ally during the past year. 
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Credit and Delivery 


Some Retailers Return to This 
Method of Doing Business 


By Everett B. Wilson 


Department of Retail Merchandising, 
Institute of American Meat Packers 


What is the tendency at the present 
time among retail food stores in the 
matter of offering credit and delivery 
service ? 

Facts available give no very definite 
answer to this question. Undoubtedly 
a great many individually-owned stores 
have gone onto a cash-and-carry basis 
during the last few years. Several of 
the larger voluntary chains in the 
grocery business feature this policy. 
On the other hand, it is generally be- 
lieved, some chain store organizations 
may offer credit and delivery in some 
of their stores in the future. 


It also is interesting to note that 
answers to a questionnaire sent out 
recently showed that a group of repre- 
sentative retail meat dealers were 
offering more credit and _ delivery 
service than formerly, and that credit 
losses were somewhat lower. 

It has been recognized that credit 
and delivery service will help greatly 
in building up a sales volume for a 
dealer under certain conditions, and 
that a business so operated will be 
entirely successful, provided that these 
services are w isely administered. On 
the other hand, many a dealer has had 
to close his doors because he had 
granted credit too generously and main- 
tained an unprofitable delivery service. 


Extra Service Attracts Trade. 

However, it is by no means impos- 
sible to handle credit and delivery prob- 
lems in such a way that they become 
assets. Many dealers who now operate 
on a cash-and-carry basis unquestion- 
ably could get more trade and make 
bigger profits if they would add these 
forms of service. The following 
example will illustrate this point: 

In a certain suburban town, there 
are two retail food stores located close 
to each other—there being only one 
building between them. One _ store 
operates strictly cash-and-carry; the 
other offers both credit and delivery. 
The cash-and-carry store is modern, up- 
to-date, clean, and decidedly attractive 
in every way. The proprietor is a local 
boy with a wide acquaintance among 
local housewives. Yet, he is about to 
close his doors because of lack of 
patronage. 

The other store is _ old-fashioned, 
less attractive, and is operated by a 
man who is decidedly lacking in per- 
sonality. Yet he is quite successful and 
is making a good profit. And 75 per 
cent of his business comes in by tele- 
phone, to be charged and delivered. 

In other words, it is obvious that 
this second dealer, despite his limita- 
tions, is making money largely because 
he is offering extra service to his cus- 
tomers in the form of credit and de- 
livery. If the cash-and-carry dealer, 
who is about to fail, had had the cour- 
age or foresight to experiment with 
service of that sort, it seems logical to 
believe that he would have been more 
successful. 
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Gives Delivery Without Credit. 

Many dealers, of course, refuse to 
extend credit and delivery service and 
still are highly successful. Since they 
are successful, they may be better off 
operating this way, because they avoid 
the trouble and risk which accompany 
credit and delivery. However, those 
dealers who are not making a success 
of their business on the cash-and-carry 
basis can well afford to consider care- 
fully the possibilities of using credit 
and delivery to get the extra volume 
they need. ‘ 

Dealers usually prefer to operate 
cash-and-carry for one of two reasons: 

1.—Because they wish to avoid the 
possibility of losses from extension of 
credit and unprofitable delivery, or 

2.—Because they want to be able to 
advertise lower prices than they could 
if their prices had to include credit and 
delivery expense. 

However, neither of these reasons 
need give much concern if the dealer 
makes his plans carefully. 

In the first place, if credit conditions 
are extreme, owing to local business 
conditions, he may offer delivery service 
alone, which will permit him to deliver 
C.0.D. This plan is being used with 
considerable success by one of the 
voluntary chains. Under this policy, 
the housewife who is unable to spare 
the time to shop in person can order by 
telephone and need not be obliged to go 
without what she wants or to patron- 
ize some competitor of the dealer. 

The dealer can adjust his prices to 
reimburse him for the expense of de- 
livery, and avoid the cost of giving 
credit, which may help him somewhat 
in meeting competition. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that credit 
and delivery, when efficiently admin- 
istered, do not add greatly to the cost 
of doing business. 

Can Make a Delivery Charge. 


The dealer who wants to offer credit 
and delivery without increasing his 
prices can handle those costs by mak- 
ing an additional charge over his regu- 
Jar prices to customers who take ad- 
vantage of that service. This charge 
can be levied either by adding a cer- 
tain percentage to the customer’s bill 
or by making an additional charge of 
so much per delivery. 

In changing over from cash-and- 
carry to some such basis, it is quite 
necessary for the dealer to explain his 
policy and his reasons to his customers. 
This may be done by letter or some 
other form of advertising. 

The question of who does and who does 
not deserve to receive credit is one 
which requires careful attention. A 
local retail credit bureau can help the 
dealer with this problem, if such a 
bureau is available, or the dealer may 
handle the matter independently. 
Bankers usually can give sound advice. 

A customer who intends to pay her 
bills will not hesitate to give references 
which the dealer may check. Usually 
he can afford to give credit during the 
few days it takes him to investigate 
the references. One dealer has a strict 
policy of giving credit to no one until 
the customer has been buying from 
him for sixty days on a cash basis. 

Credit for One Week Only. 

Dealers who do not wish to under- 
take the task of requesting and check- 
ing references may limit credit to one 
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week, insisting that all bills be paid 
once a week until the customer has 
been on the books for six months or 
more. Losses incurred under this 
plan should be relatively small. 

In granting credit, there is one 
important rule to keep in mind—that 
the credit service is intended to be a 
convenience and not a means of financ- 
ing the customer’s food purchases. 
Selling food on the installment plan 
with no opportunity to retain title to 
the goods, is a risky business. 

These suggestions are _ intended 
merely for the information of dealers 
who are looking for another way to 
increase their sales and should not be 
interpreted as advocating credit and 
delivery. The only conclusion they 
warrant is this: That the cash-and- 
carry dealer who needs a larger saies 
volume may be able to increase his 
sales and his profits if he offers some 
form of credit and delivery and then 
keeps these services under close 
control. 

~—-fo——-— 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 

The Valley Cash Meat Market, Con- 
rad, Mont., has recently opened on 
Main st. 

C. E. Bollon, Withee, Wisc., has sold 
his meat market to Harry Thorson. 

Stanley Stasieluk, East Troy, Wisc., 
has purchased the Model Meat Market 
from A. D. Palenschu. 

Edward Sprude recently opened a 
meat market at Iroquois, S. D. 

The stock and fixtures of the E. E. 
Cook meat and grocery at Lohrville, 
Ia., were completely destroyed by fire. 

Henry L. and Gilbert H. Anderson 
will open a new meat market at 818 
East State st., Rockford, III. 

The Dee G. Corlett grocery and meat 
market, Philipsburg, Mont., burned to 
the ground. 

H. Pearce and C. E. Smith have 
opened a meat market at Laurel, Mont. 

The Kilian Meat Market, Coeur 
D’Alene, Ida., has been purchased by 
Rex Stanton, who will operate it in 
connection with the Economy Grocery. 

L. P. Dalberg, Garfield, Wn., has 
purchased the Garfield Meat Market 
from Oster Bros. 

The Mills and Walter Grocery and 
Market recently opened at Erie and 


Wolff sts., Racine, Wisc. 

The W. C. Turvey grocery store, 
Burlingame, Kas., is adding a meat 
department. 


Russell Smith has opened the Mis- 
sion Vale Market on Nall ave., Over- 
land Park., Kas. 

Meazell & Davis have been succeeded 
in the meat business at 6th and Main 
sts., Duncan, Okla., by H. C. Palmer. 

The Avenue Meat Market has been 
opened at 1837 Pacific ave., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

J. D. Fleming will engage in the 
meat and grocery business on corner 
of Hill street and Palm ave., Watson- 
ville, Cal. 

J. La Barbera has sold his meat 
business at 1601 Ashby ave., Berkeley, 
Cal., to James J. Diehl. 

L. Del Marter, Bakersfield, Cal., 
has purchased the meat and grocery 
business of Dallas Hayes. 

The Benshaw Meat Market will be 
opened at 5016 Lorain ave., Cleve- 
land, O. 
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AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


Mrs. A. Di Matteo, recording secre- 
tary, Ladies’ Auxiliary, and A. Di Mat- 
teo, treasurer of Washington Heights 
Branch celebrated the fourteenth anni- 
versary of their wedding December 
12th. Mrs. Di Matteo says fourteen 
years ago December 12 began like a 
summer’s day and ended in a blizzard. 


The next regular meeting of the 
Bronx Branch will be held on January 
8, 1930, instead of the first Wednesday 
of the month because of the New 
Year’s holiday. On that occasion 
there will be nomination and election of 
officers. A physician to issue health 
cards both to retailers and employes 
qualifying will be present. A report of 
the ball committee on the event to be 
held at Ebling’s Casino on January 19, 
1930, will be heard. 


At the meeting of the Washington 


Heights Branch on Wednesday evening 
of last week there was a talk on acci- 
dent and health insurance and a report 
by the ball committee. Nomination and 
election of officers also took place. This 
resulted in the same officers being re- 
elected. They are: President, Charles 
Hembdt; first vice president, Frank 
Kunkle; second vice president, A. Men- 
icker; treasurer, A. Di Matteo; finan- 
cial secretary, R. Uttenwold; corre- 
sponding secretary, Max Haas; War- 
den, John Berger; orator, Charles 
Schuck, and trustees, Gus Schmidt, A. 
Dietzel, Gus Lowenthal, L. Wilson, M. 
Kaufherr, Theodore Krauser, J. Mayer, 
Chris Maus and I. Slorsheim. 

A short business session, during 
which there was nomination and elec- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year, 
preceded the get-together rally of the 
Brooklyn Branch on Thursday evening 
of last week. The officers who have 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Dec. 26, 1929: 














Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILa. 
STEERS (700 lbs. up): 

wr elee = ceceee “0 bp enecessenses.coe us eaeneeee $20.50@21.50 $22.00@24.00 $22.00@23.00 
DOT cccccvwscrencccccccvesnessecsess 19.00@21.00 19.00@ 20.50 20.00@ 22.00 19.00@21.00 

STEE 550-700 Ibs.) : 

oy . evceevececce ; pevcksbacgiecectonns EEEED = = =—- SS eda sewes 22.00@24.00 22.00@24.00 
| ES Fy ae eS 39.50G22.00 nace ccees 20.00@ 22.00 19.00@ 22.00 

TEERS (500 lbs. up): 

ag dy esvececce ” Sap hon oudaseusesaben 16.50@19.50 17.50@19.00 19.00@21.00 17.00@19.00 
COIN on occcccceswscscccccsecsovess 15.50@16.50 16.50@ 17.50 Ee tes cssuese 

STEERS (1): 

Yearling (300-550 lbs.) : boi, 
TED swicc ccc ewcccsccsvccriaccosee - Ek ere rere re 22.50@25.00 =. cee eanee 
SL ck ceebhbenesscesecesas nenes EE 40954 e0' ye eee eee 
Pn © Cp atetses novhad su then sds WD.00@21.00 ncn cncnee «wv ceccenee  —-_ sve eeveens 

COWS: os ve int 
GOON .cccccccccccccccccsccscsvccesece 15.00@16.50 15.50@16.50 16.50@17.50 15.50@ 16.50 
Media ...ccccccccseccccvcccsccceses 13.50@15.00 14.00@15.00 15.50@16.50 14.50@ 15.50 
COMMON 2. cccccccccccccccvcsesccscees 12.00@13.50 13.50@14.00 15.00@16.00 14.00@14.50 

Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEALERS (2): . 
CHOICE 2. nccccccccccccccccsccccccccere 23.00@25.00 23.00@25.00 SRREELOO «wee se eenss 
GOOd cc ccccccccvccccccccccvccccccsces 21.00@23.00 20.00@23.00 23.00 00 21.00@ 23.00 
DECMIGM .nccccccccvcscccvcccenccccese 18.00@21.00 17.00@20.00 19.00@ 23.00 18.00@20.00 
DENIED os dc webb 050000 0005004508646 15.00@18.00 16.00@17.00 15.00@18.00 16.00@18.00 

CALF (2) (3): os . 

OO ce ccccesnssosddenccsevesesoennee 15.50@17.00 16.00@17.00 ne: \ <ecuscsne 

DEOMI ccc ccccccccccccecvcccevcccccs 14.00@15.50 14.00@16.00 0 fe eer 

COMMON 2. nrccccccccccccccccccvcccces 13.00@14.00 13.00@14.00 eS ee 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 

LAMB (38 Ibs. down): : 
SEED 6n056sctunnn cence cecsedeasceson 25.00@27.00 25.00@26.00 25.00@27.00 25.00@26.C0 
PU, whens Cocca Sedu decesoneccescesese 24.00@26.00 24.00@25.00 24.00@ 26.00 24.00@25.00 
DEE naebodivpsetenceccesbeessucass EU 22.00@24.00 23.00@25.00 22.00@24.00 
DEE pb aabsadestscecescsncouseensen 19.00@22.00 22.00@23.00 —s_ wc a naeeeee 


PITTITTITTiTiirirr rrr rte 24.00@26.00 





24.00@25.00 24.00@26.00 25.00@26.00 


GOOD .nrsccccscccccecccvesccccccccces 23.00@25.00 23.00@24.00 23.00@25.00 24.00@25.00 

MOM § oc ccccccccccerccccccseccscece 21.00@23.00 21.00@23.00 22.00@24.00 22.00@24.00 

COMMON 2. cccccscccccccccccccsccevecs 19.00@21.00 19.00@21.00 21.00@23.00 ww. we eee 
LAMB (46-55 Ibs.) : 

IBRD oo 000000500000 00800500000000500 MOD 21.00@23.00 22.00@24.00 23.00@ 24.00 

BERR cciccccccvceccccccccccccescccccs SER EOe 20.00@22.00 21.00@23.00 21.00@22.00 


ey a Pere er Tree 12.00@13.50 


12.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 


DD cae ihs daeekngeehie ees eo a bh 10.00@12.00 10.00@12.00 11.00@12.00 10.00@11.00 

PE aibnokhbsnewassvcdupetacseken 8.00@10.00 8.00@10.00 9.00@11.00 8.00@10.00 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 

PE Cc cndcwbsasdeesaiwes enbaee 20.00@23.00 19.50@20.50 21.00@23.00 20.00@22.00 
src ¢chesdcovkepeasnuss abe 20.00@22.00 19.00@20.00 20.00@22.00 19.00@21.09 
 Mbvehnsnesssonenedsaekeuurs 19.00@21.00 18.50@19.50 18.00@20.00 18.00@19.00 
ED ES Nn ces Ca bak sesesdncband>s co's 16.00@18.00 16.00@18.00 16.50@18.00 16.00@18.00 


SHOULDER, N. Y. Style, Skinned: 


SE Wb restetoussevenssecscacscs 14.00@16.00 


PICNICS: 
SESS eee ae 
BUTTS, Boston Style: 
4-8 lbs. av 
SPARE RIBS: 
Half Sheets 
TRIMMINGS: 
Regular 





SW BSb ease cennosecweeesceees 17.00@19.00 
pecesvercevcscccsccessece 14.00@17.00 


| rrr 


- 9.00@ 
14.50@16.50  ....... 


15.00@17.00 15.00@16.00 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 lbs. down at Chicago and New York. (2) Includes ‘‘skin on” 
at New York and Chicago. (3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 
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carried on so well during the present 
year were unanimously re-elected. They 
are: President, Anton Henn; first vice- 
president, William Schneider; second 
vice-president, Harry <A. Hertzog; 
treasurer, Joseph Lehner; recording 
secretary, Leon Sussel; financial and 
corresponding secretary, Herbert Hert- 
zog and orator, Albert Rosen. The 
rally celebrated the final meeting of 
the year and was well attended. The 
evening was devoted to entertainment 
and refreshments were served. 

On Thursday afternoon of last week 
the members of the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
met at the home of the president, Mrs. 
Charles Kembdt, and assisted in wrap- 
ping the gifts, consisting of wearing 
apparel for the veterans at U. S. 
Hospital No. 81. A very pleasant sur- 
prise was given upon the announcement 
of the receipt of a check for twenty- 
five dollars from the Bronx Branch 
for this worthy cause. This donation 
was made without solicitation from the 
ladies and was given in the usual Bronx 
Branch magnanimous spirit. There were 
a number of donations from individual 
members. The gifts purchased at the 
suggestion of “Mother” Burck for the 
children in a ward of Bellevue Hospital 
were distributed by Mrs. Oscar 
Schaefer, Mrs. Wm. Ziegler and Mrs. 
A. Werner, Jr., the committee in 
charge. Refreshments were greatly 
enjoyed, especially the cakes baked by 
Mrs. Kembdt and her daughters. 


A short business meeting was held 
by the South Brooklyn Branch on Tues- 
day evening of last week when there 
was a discussion on the turkey situa- 
tion, a talk on accident and health in- 
surance and the election of five direct- 
ors for a term of three years. This 
branch has been operating under a di- 
rectorship of nine. With the election 
of five more the membership will be 
increased to eleven, and for the next 
two years two additional members will 
be elected, when there will be fifteen 
directors. Thereafter five directors will 
be elected each year. Those elected at 
the last meeting were Gus Frederick, 
Steve Kittle, Joe Hamberger, Max 
Strahl and Harold Goldman. Imme- 
diately following the regular meeting 
the board convened and elected officers 
for the ensuing year. As president Joe 
Rossman, who has served for three 
years, convinced the members there 
should be a change in the presidency, 
Harry Kamps was unanimously elected 
president. The other officers are vice 
president, Joe Hamberger; treasurer, 
Michael Smith; recording secretary, 
Steve Kittle; financial secretary, Gus 
Frederick and warden, Ed Leis. 

a fe 

MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 

Imports of meats and meat products 
received at New York for the week 
ended Dec. 21, 1929, according to the 
U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Point of 

origin, Commodity. Amount. 
Canada—RBeef extract .....2.......... 3,600 Ibs. 
Canada—Pork cuts ..........ceeeeees 455 Ibs. 
SIN iss cassiescaenevensac<en 1,580 Ibs. 
Camada—Sausage ..........ccceseseees 200 Ibs. 
Cuba—Beef quarters ........ ........ 122 
Germany—Bouillon cubes ............ 28,000 Ibs. 
GOFMANY—BARSESS oon. ccccccccccccoccs 900 Ibs. 
CE  snendsesucwessesneness 6,090 Ibs. 
Holland—Sausage =... ee cece eee eee 1,824 Ibs. 
ope... SSA rere 2,425 Ibs. 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef ........ 180,000 Ibs. 
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sent NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 

ee W. T. Hurd, poultry department, 

pen Swift & Company central office, spent 

z0g; Christmas week in Chicago. 

ding Dr. R. F. Eagle, executive, depart @ . 
ment, Wilson & Co. spent a few days A / W, k ME: 

The in New York during the past week. e e tc e g. O. 

* Nils Hansen, beef salesman, Swift & 
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lowing an operation for appendicitis. omp ete ar et 
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Mrs. M. J. Bauer, manager of the Beek- 
rap- man branch, Wilson & Co., spent the 
ring Christmas holiday with his parents in : 
_ §. St. Louis, Mo. V. Heckler, lard sales 
sur- department, Wilson & Co., joined his ENG) 
— family in Richmond, Va., for Christmas. 
nty- batt 
anch W. J. Grant, livestock breeder of 
= Buenos Aires, and his daughter sailed 
e on the S. S. Mauretania on Saturday, 
rOnx December 28, for England. After a NEW YORK CITY 
vere short visit there they will return to Main Office and Factory: 406 East 108nd St. 
dual South America. Mr. Grant was one of 
the the judges at the International Live- Salearooms: Phone Atwater 0880 for all Bronx Branch: 
the stock Show in Chicago. 425-435 E. 108nd &t. Branches 788 Brook Ave. 
vital eas 
scar During the week ended December 21, | 
Mrs. 1929, the New York City Health De- ~~ 
in ° 
atly partment eg oid tame ne follows, LIVESTOCK BY MOTOR TRUCK. 1929 period 1,297,361 cattle, 880,611 
1 by Meat—Brooklyn, 272 lbs; Manhattan, Increases of approximately 75 per calves, 7,835,770 hogs and 1,698,590 


93 Ibs.; Queens, 82 Ibs.; total, 447 lbs. cent in the number of animals sent to sheep were marketed via the truck 
igh gg ~ wager market in trucks during the first 11 route. In 1927 there were 777,677 
held “Wh ee oie i months of 1929, compared with the cattle, 586,373 calves, 4,311,960 hogs 
ues- 4,025 lbs. Poultry and Game—Brook 

see lyn, 100 lIbs.; Manhattan, 868 lIbs.; same period of 1928, are reported for and 1,086,304 sheep brought to market 
tua- total 968 Ibs. thirteen principal markets. During the by truck. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 








LIVE CATTLE. 
Bewexrs, BOON 2c. ccc ccecvvccccsvesseess $12.60@13.20 
Steers, medium ..........e.eseeeeeee 10.25@ 12.60 
Calves, medium, good and choice..... 9.00@ 14.00 
Bulls, cutter-medium .......---++++++ 6.25@ 9.50 
LIVE CALVES. 
Vealers, good to choice...........-.-- $16.00@18.50 
Vealers, medium ...........--seee0% 12.50@ 16.00 
LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Lambs, good to choice.......-.-+++++ $13.25@14. 25 
Lambs, medium .......-+-eeseeeeee- 11.25@13.2:! 
Lambs, COMMON .......-.0ee creer eee 8.50@11.2 
Ewes, medium to choice..........-- 4.50@ 850 
LIVE HOGS. 
Hogs, 160-210 Ibs.......-.seeeeeeeeees $ @ 9.40 
Hogs, medium .......6..eeeeeeeeeeces @ 9.30 
— BD Ga civcccccevcewseesonscoes @ 9.00 
GMS cc ccccccscccccccsoccscecccceses @ 8.75 
Good BROUBNS 2... .ccccccccccccvescecs @ 9.00 
DRESSED HOGS. 
Hogs, heavy .....cesecccccsecseceees $ @17% 
ng ~ hanng Lapghskoennseeyeseds bows @17% 
80 1 @18% 
Pigs, 80- ry ibs... 18 
DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native heavy.......-.-eeseseeeee 24 @26 
Choice, native light........+-se-eseeees 24% @26% 
Native, common to fair........+-+++++- 22 @23% 
WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 lbs............- 23 @24 
Native choice yearlings, 400@600 lbs...24 @26 
Good to choice heifers. . 21 + £4 
Good to choice cows.... 


Common to fair cows 
Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 









Western. City. 

iS BM a ss vcccsncesscee Gee 31 @33 
No. @28 28 @30 
No @25 23 @27 
No. @37 38 @40 
No @36 34 @36 
No. @32 30 @33 
No. 1 hinds and ribs.. 2 @30 24 @3il 
No, 2 hinds and ribs.....24 26 21 @26 
No. 8 hinds and ribs..... 20 23 18 @20 
No. 1 rounds..........+- 21 21 @22 
No, 2 rounds........++++- 1 20 
No. 8 rounds...........++ 17 18 18 
No. 1 chucks............ 22 @24 22 @24 
No. 2 chucks............ 20 21 20 en 
No. 8 chucks............ 18 18 19 
Bolognas .......ccccccece 16 16 @17 
Rolls, reg., 6@8 Ibs. avg.......-++-+++- 22 @23 
Rolls, reg., 4@6 Ibs. avg........++-+0+- 17 @18 
Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. avg..........-+++ 60 @70 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. avg.....--.-+.+++ 80 @90 
Shoulder clods .......-.scescesseescees 10 @ll 

DRESSED VEAL AND CALF. 
Pi Sh obenneuneesscesaschuespessen 


Good to choice veal. 
Med. to common veal. 
Good to choice calves 
Med, to common calve: 







BOG, PEEMED 2 csc cwesnccccccccccccvcss 26 @27 
EE, SEE ov pacheonvvededscsseoeenee 23 @25 
EE TEEN sa sdceceséccencesencveseces 13 @14 
SE ED og cncntccescccesnscuseses 7 @10 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 







Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs..20 @21 
Pork tenderloins, fresh...............++ 45 @50 
Pork tenderloins, SIR, 2.0 cacbececvecd 40 @42 
Shoulders, city, 10@12 lbs. avg......... 16 @17 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs......... 15 @16 
Butts, boneless, Western............... 21 @22 
Butts, regular, Western................ 18 @19 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. avg..21 @22 
Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 Ibs. avg....... 24 @25 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, Cas Ibs. 

GVEBRMD 2 ccccccccecsccescecccccccccce 5 @16 
Pork trimmings, extra lean ............20 @2l1 
Pork trimmings, regular, 50% lean..... 1l @12 
Gpereribe, WAT ...ccccccccccccscccccs 16 @17 

SMOKED MEATS. 
Biemen, BOD TG: BIB. 0 0 scccccsccnesos 22 @23 
Hams, 10@12 Ibs. avg..........--.0-00s 21 @22 
Se, SE eG ns nn oc cent ocd ocns 2 @21 
Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. avg..........+..000. IS4S1C% 
Picnics, G@S8 Ibs. Avg. ...........ceeees 154% @16% 
Rollettes, 6@8 Ibs. avg. -174@18% 
Beef tongue, light..... .80 @32 
Beef tongue, heavy...... Pye SC 
Bacon, boneless, —* sppancecem 22 @23 
Bacon, boneless, city.............-.0.5- 20 @22 
Pickled bellies, 8@io Ibs. avg.......... 17 @19 


FANCY MEATS. 





Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed... 26c a pound 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’d 40c a pound 
Sweetbreads, beef ... - 7c a pound 
Sweetbreads, veal ....... -$1.00 a pair 
Beef Kidneys ......ccccccccccccces 20c a pound 
Mutton kidneys ........... encccce lic each 
Livers, ME cnnccvccvcnccvecooccee 40c a pound 
SES ca sedeuneesbisvestuenedd ce 22c a pound 
Beef hanging tenders...........+++ 82c a pound 
MMR TRIOS .ccccccccccccccccccecce 10c a pair 
BUTCHERS’ FAT. 
Bhep fat ..ccccccccccvcsesssccccveseces @2 
Breast fat ....cccccccccccccccccscccecs @ 4 
MGihe GMOt ccccccccccccccccccccescvese @ 5% 
Cond. suet ..... Seagkdvsuasaecsawasnts® @ 4% 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 9%: -12% — my | r 4 
Prime No. 1 veals..19 . 2.10 








Prime No. 2 veals..17 1.90 193 2. 3 3 35 
Buttermilk No. 1....16 ¥4 1.85 2.05 : 
Buttermilk No, 2....14 1.5 1.60 1.80 
Branded a See | "95 1.00 1.20 1.70 
Number 3........ — ——At value-—————— 
BUTTER. 
Creamery, extra (92 score)...........- @40% 
Creamery firsts (88 to 89 score)...... @37% 
Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score) @33 
Creamery, lower grades................-28 @29 
EGGS. 

(Mixed colors.) 
Closely selected, heavy...............6. 65 abe 
a Pree rere ree SEE Ee ab 
a ge ee ee eee eee 61 @63 

LIVE POULTRY. 

Fowls, colored, fancy, via express......30 @31 
Fowls, Leghorn, via express............ 21 @22 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 


Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...32 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib...29 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib. 7 





36 to 42 lbs. to 
30 to 35 Ibs. to 


Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 


dozen, Ib.. .2% 
dozen, Ib...23 


to box—prime to fcy.: 


Western, 
Western, 





Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, Ib... @35 

Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib... @32 

Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb... @30 

Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... @28 

Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib.. @26 
Ducks— 

Maryland, fancy, ‘per Ib.............. 26 @28 
Turkeys— 

Western, young toms, prime to fancy.37 @38 

Western, young hens, prime to fancy.36 @37 
Squabs— 

White, ungraded, per Ib......... -.40 @50 
Chickens, fryers—fresh—12 to seniaialiads to fcy.: 
Western, 36@42 lIbs., per Ib.......... @28 
Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per lb........ 34 @35 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs., per Ib........381 @32 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per Ib........29 @30 
Yo 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 


New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
Dec. 19, 1929: 

Dec. 13 14 16 17 18 19 
— . d6% 37 37 37 37% 37% 
es ee: 39 39% 39% 39% 40 
Boston . "40 40 40 40 40 40 
Phila. -40 40 40% 40% 40% 41 

Wholesale prices of carlots—fresh centralized 
butter—90 score at Chicago: 
364%, 36% 36% 36% #37 37 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
Dec. 19. week year. 1929. 1928. 
Wk. to Prev. Last ——Since Jan. 1 
Chicago. 28, 35,351 26,916 3,472,010 2 892 2,175 
iS eye * 47,095 34,975 3, 546, 34i 










Boston... 7,770 18,281 12,783 1,12 
Phila.... 12,868 11,883 13,917 1,1 
Total... 93,386 112,610 88,591 8,989,530 8,593,801 


Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 


Same 
In Out On hand week-day 
Dec. 19. Dec. 19. Dec. 20. last year. 


Chicago ....11, — 6,864,718 







236,609 17,087,723 











New York.. 32 7,014,125 
Boston . 28 5,405,902 
Phila. - 7,176 2,699 

Total .44,.906 697,168 38,073,387 22,077,444 


December 28, 1929. 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


Ammoniates. 

Ammonium sulphate, bulk, delivered 
DOF 100 WB.. cccccccccccesccccscces 2.10@ 2.15 

Ammonium sulphate, double bags, 
per 100 Ib. f.a.8. New York........ @ 2.00 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit........ @ 3.80 

~~ scrap, dried, 11% ammonia 10% 
P. L. f.0.b. fish factory........ 4.25 & 10c 

Bi guano, foreign, 13@14% amet 
UR, Gee We Re Ba vacsscvsccccces 4.30 & 10c 


Fish scrap, acidulated, 6% ammo 
8% A. P. A., f.0.b. fish Foro "3.75 & 50c 








Soda Nitrate, in bags, 100 Ibs. spot.. @ 2.12 
Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 
Sp ee es Ee I curs ckscestened 4.25 & 10c 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo...3.90 & 10c 
Phosphates. 
Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 
bags, per ton C.L.L..ccccccccccccces @26.00 
Bone meal, raw, 4% and 50 bags, 
de SK rr rer? Pre @36.50 
Acid phosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat........... @ 9.50 
Potash. 
Manure salt, 20% bulk, @12.50 
Kalnit, 12.4% bulk, per ton @ 9.10 
Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton.. @36.75 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton @47.75 
Beef, 

Cracklings, 50% unground.. @ .95 
Cracklings, 60% unground @ 1.00 
Meat Scraps, Ground. 

BO ascvecccncscccssvess eeanéovecce @58.00 
GBM ccccccccccccccccccccce eegeccese @62.00.. 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 





We NOD ov .c'sscacbossecease's 95.00@125.00 
Flat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 Ibs., 

ee ee ere @ 85.00 
Black or striped hoofs, per ton...... 45.00@ 50.00 
Wate BOUTS, POF GOR. 2.00.0 ckccecss @ 75.00 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 lIbs., per 

DD PRR eee @110.00 
Horns, according to grade.......... 75.00@200.00 

or’ 
NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
Receipts of livestock at New York 


markets for week ended Dec. 21, 1929, 
are officially reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics as 
follows: 





€ mattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Jerety City ...:.... b 6,300 24,476 
Central Union ...... 2,095 471 14,620 
eT ORME bce 3 ca 450 92,847 8,788 
mayest e 0 6,502 9,618 ‘ 
Previous week ..... 8,999 14,845 
Two weeks ago..... 7,144 10,698 32,507 











Lincoln Farms Products 
_ Corporation 


tors and Renderers of 


aa pee 


Manufacturer of Poultry Feeds 
Office: 407 E. 3ist 8t. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Emil Kohn, Inc. 
“!Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality on 
consignment. Results talk! ‘or- 
mation — furnished. 
ice and Warehouse 
407° East 31st St., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0118-0114 
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Alphabetical Index to Volume 81 


XPLANATORY.—tThis gives alphabetically the principal articles and items which have appeared the past six months. The 


features which are published regularly from week to week are, 
regular features, weekly reviews, etc., referred to are as follows: 


for obvious reasons, not indexed. The 


Chicago Live Stock Review, Chicago Provision Market, Kansas City Live Stock Review, St. Louis Live 
Stock Review, Omaha Live Stock Review, Reviews on Provisions and Lard, Oleo and Neutral Lard, Weekly 
Exports of Provisions, Monthly Exports, Weekly and Monthly Meat Imports, Pork Packing in Principal Cities 
of the United States, Packinghouse Notes, the World’s Supply of Lard, Stocks of Provisions in Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, South Omaha, Milwaukee, South St. Joseph, New York and Liverpool, Market on Hides and Skins, 
Vegetable Oils and Cake and Meal Markets, Tallow and Stearine Markets, Fertilizer Notes, Ice and Refrigera- 
Revenue Decisions, U. S. Appraisers’ Decisions, Patents and Trade Marks, New In- 
corporations, Answers to Correspondents, Chicago and New York Markets (covering all packinghouse and 


tion Matters, Internal 


allied products). Liverpool Markets, 


Practical Points for the Trade, and Market Chart Service. 


Also the Retail Department, giving news of and information for retail butchers and meat dealers. 


EDITORIAL 
B 


Beef Advertising, Good, p. 27, Sept. 7. 
Beef and Lamb Supplies, p. 29, Dec. 28. 
Beef Demand, New Style in, p. 29, Dec. 7. 
Béef Packers Miss Bet, p. 29, Aug. 10. 
Beef Supply Outlook, p. 31, Oct. 5. 

Beef Supplies and Demand, p. 31, July 27. 
3usiness Can Go Forward, p. 27, Nov. 23. 


Cc 


Oarcass, More From the. p. 27, Dec. 21. 
Cattle and Beef Situation, p. 32, Sept. 28. 
Clean Business, A Move for, p. 31, July 27. 
“Competition, New’’, More, p. 33, Oct. 12. 
Corn Borer as a Fat Reducer, p. 29, Nov. 9. 


F 


Farm Relief, Direction of, p. 29, July 6. 
Farm Relief Policy, Sound, p. 29, Aug. 3. 
Farm System, An Expensive, p. 29, Oct. 19. 
Finding New Markets, p. 29, Aug. 10. 

Food Mergers, Meaning of, p. 27, Aug. 31. 
Food Store of the Future, p. 29, Sept. 14. 
Frankfurt, Flaying the, p. 21, July 20. 


G 


Getting Out of the Rut, p. 31, Nov. 30. 


i 


Ham Boilers, Near-Sighted, p. 27, Aug. 17 
Heading for Another Fall? p. 29, Dec. 14. 
Hindsight vs. Foresight, p. 29, Oct. 19. 
Hog Prices and Prospects, 2 

Hog Prices, To Stabilize, p. 3 
Hog Quotations, For Better, 


L 


Lamb, To Get Money Out of, p. 31, Nov. 30. 
Lard, Why Not Give it a Boost? p. 29, Nov. 2 
Less Haste and Less Worry, p. 31, Oct. 5. 
Less Items and More Profit, p. 21, July 20. 
Living Up to the Rules, p. 29, Aug. 3. 


M 


Meat, Better, Means More Eaten, p. 27. 
Meat Consumption, Increasing, p. 31, Nov. 16. 
Meat, One Way to Sell More, p. 27, Aug. 31. 
Meat Prospects, Corn and, p. 29, Sept. 14. 
Meat Sales, Color and, p. 32, Sept. 28. 
Merchandising, New Era Meat, p. 209, Oct. 26. 


N 


Need to Study the Outlet, p. 29, Dec. 7 


O 


One-Sided Judgment, p. 29, Dec. 28 


Packages, Recipes on, p. 29, Sept. 21. 






July 20. 








Packer Really Needs to Know, What, P 27, Sept. 7 


Packers, Facts for Small, p. 29, Dec. . 
Packers Love to Take Chances, p. 29, a. 3. 
Plant Efficiency? What is, p. 29, Sept. 21. 
Pork Meat Tests, Value of, p. 2 
Pork Men Are Poor Guessers, p. 
Pork Men Poor Guessers? Are, p. J . < 
Pork Packer, Signs for the, p. 27, due. 17. 
Pork Prospects, Export, p. 33, Oct. 12. 
Putting It Into Practice, p. 29, Nov. 2. 


R 


Retail Selling, Better, p. 29, July 6. 





Aug. 17. 


S 


Selling Methods, Better, p. 33, Aug. 24. 
Something To Think About, p. 27, Noy. 23. 


T 


Truck Efficiency, Better, p. 29, July 13. 


WwW 


Wages and Costs, Figuring, p. 31, Noy. 16. 
Waste, Eliminating Plant, p. 33, Aug. 24. 
What Difference Does It Make? p. 29, Nov. 9. 
When Buyer Dictates Price, p. 338, Oct. 12. 
*‘Where Are We At?’ yp. 26, July 6. 

Where 1929 Earnings Went, p. 27, Dec. 21. 


GENERAL 
A 


Accidents, Causes of, p. 31, Dec. 7. 

Accidents from *‘Horse Play’’, p. 31, July 18. 

Accidents, Material Handling, p. 49, Noy. 2. 

Accidents Preventable, Most, p. 220, Oct. 26. 

Accounting Points to Wastes in Distribution, p. 23, 
July 6. 

Agriculture Report, Hyde Predicts Higher Hog 
Prices in, p. 35, Dec. 7. 

Agriculture, The Situation in, by Alexander 
Legge, p. 190, Oct. 26. 

Air Transportation, by Chester W. Cuthell, p. 172, 
Oct. 26, 

Ammonia Explosions, p. 49, Oct. 5, 

Ammonia in Brine, p. 47, 

Ammonia Not Explosive, 

Anderson, Death of John, y 

Argentine Beef Methods, p. 26, July 27 

Argentine Slaughters, p. 51, Oct. 4 

Armour Finances, Report on, p. 30, Nov. 16. 

Armour Staff Changes, p. 51, Nov. 30. 

Australian Meat Exports, p. * 


B 


Bacon Bellies, Trim on, p. 31, Aug. 10. 

Bacon, English Cure, p. 35, Sept. 28. 

Bacon Sales, Hollywood Stars Boost, p. 65, Oct. 12. 

Baking Temperatures, Meat, p. 33, Nov. 16. 

Barbecue Trade Is an Important Meat Outlet, p. 
27, July 27. 

Bearing Wear, Measuring, p. 31, Aug. 10. 

Bearings Get Hot, Why, p. 31, Dec. 7. 

Beechnut Interest Sold, p. 26, Sept. 21. 

Beef Breed, Modernizing a, p. 47, Dec. 14. 

Beef, Cutting More Money Out of, p. 54, Nov. 30; 
p. 56, Dec. 7; p. 54, Dee. 14; p. 52, Dec. 21; 
p. 52, Dec. 28. 

Beef Fats? How Can the Packer Get More for 
His, p. 23, Nov. 30. 

Beef Helps Sales, Good, p. 27, Oct. 19. 

Beef Hams, Handling, p. 30, July 6. 
seef Lacked Fat, This, p. 30, Aug. 10. 

Beef Loaf, Making Spiced, p. 31, Dec. 28. 

Beef Men, Facts for Them in Tests for Quality and 
Taste, p. 26, Dec. 7. 
teef, New Cutting Methods Cause Trade Sensa- 
tion, p. 23, July 13. 

wee New Vitamin,.p. 30, Dec. 14. 

Beef Producers of Future, p. 24, Oct. 19. 

Beef Supply Prospects, p. 38, Aug. 31. 

Bellies, Heavy, Here is a Suggestion for Merchan- 
dising, p. 16, July 20. 

Belt Kink, A Chain, p. 33, July 27. 

Blood Albumin, Making, p. 30, Dec. 28. 

Boiler Types Described, p. 35, Sept. 28. 

Bologna Sausage, p. 28, Aug. 17. 

Brennan Packing Company “ro Nearly Three 
Per Cent of Sales, p. 25, Dec. 21. 

Bunnell Heads Trade Board, p. 51, Dec. 14. 

Burrows, Frederick R., Death of, p. 53, Sept. 7. 

Business Goes Back to Work After Wall Street 
Spree, p. 23, Nov. 23. 

Butts, Curing Frozen, p. 29, Aug. 17. 














C 


Calf Dressing Methods, p. 34, Oct. 12. 

Canada Packers’ Directors, p. 26, Aug. 3. 

Canada Packers’ Profits, p. 20, July 20. 

Canadian Hog Slaughters, p. 52, Nov. 30. 

Canning Hams, p. 210, Oct. 26. 

Canning New Products, by J. C. Hormel, p. 145, 
Oct. 26, 

Canning Standards, Poultry, p. 26, Dec. 21. 

Cans, Bottles and Boxes, p. 28, Oct. 19. 

Cans, British and American,p. 28, Dec. 21. 

Cappicola Sausage, p. 28, Dec, 21. 

Casing Exports, New Zealand, p. 47, Dec. 2s. 

Casing Regulations, Dried, p. 35, Dec. 21. 

( 

( 

( 

( 





‘asings, Discolored, p. 210, Oct. 26. 

‘asings Disinfectant, New, p. 28, Aug. 17. 

asings Exports, Chinese, p. 36, Aug. 3. 

‘asings Market, German, p. 40, Aug. 10; p. $2, 
Dec. 14. 

‘asings, Grading Sheep, p. 30, Dee. 14. 

Casings Market in France, p. 32, Dec. 28. 

Casings, New Machine of Simple Design Measures 
Them Accurately, p. 28, Dec. 7. 

Casings, Sheep, Processing, p. 31, Sept. 14. 

Casings to Australia, Hog, p. 26, July 6. 

Casings, Tough Sausage, p. 31, Nov. 2. 

Cattlemen, Federal Loan to, p. 26, Dec. 14. 

Census, Business Men Advise Government on Dis- 
tribution, p. 18, July 20. 

Census of Distribution, How It Will Help Busi- 
ness, p. 25, Dec. 28. 

Chain Meat Market Management, Problems of, p 
25, Sept. 7; p. 27, Sept. 14. 

Chain Meat Markets—What They Mean to the 
Independent Retailer, p. 23, Aug. 10. 

Chain Meat Store Volume, p. 34, July 27. 

Chain Store Development in Meat Distribution, p. 
27, July 6; p. 27, July 13; p. 29, July 27. 

Chain Store Inquiry, U. 8., p. 39, Sept. 21. 

Chain Store Men Meet, p. 36, Sept. 28. 

Chain Store Merchandising, by E. C. Sams, p. 179, 
Oct. 26. 

Chain Store Mergers, More, p. 28, Oct. 5. 

Chain Store Retailing and the Meat Packer, p. 25 
Aug. 24; p. 23, Aug. 31, 

Chain Stores, Canadian, p. 32, Dec. 7. 

Chain Stores, Meat Buyers in, p. 26, Aug. 17. 

Chain Stores, Bill to Probe, p. 28, July 20. 

Chains, News of Voluntary, p. 61, Oct. 12, 

Chandler, E. E., Retires, p. 36, ws 14. 

Cheese Temperatures, p. 33, Oct. 

Childs Profits, Meat Helps, p. 32, “Dee. %. 

Chilled, Hard-, Meats Must be Stored in Low 
Temperatures for Best Results, p. 24, Oct. 19. 

Cincinnati Stockyards, New, p. 24, Aug. 17. 

Cleaning of Meat Plant Utensils, Efficient, p. 25, 
Sept. 14. 

Coal, Powdered, Burning it in the Small Meat 
Plant. p. 21, Dec. 21. 

Code, Executives Discuss, p. 26. Dec. 21. 

Cold Storage Trade Code, p. 47, Aug. 17; p. 51, 
Nov. 16. 

Collecting Overdue Accounts by Well-Planned 
Letter Series, p. 52, Aug. 31. 

Collecting Accounts, p. 33, Dec. 7. 

Collections, Making, p. 212, Oct. 26. 

Commerce Head Continues Efforts to Eliminate 
Waste, p. 27, Dec. 28. 

“Competition, New’’ Notes of, p. 28, Aug. 3; p. 
26, Aug. 24; p. 26, Sept. 28. 

“Competition, New’’, Now an Actual Partner in 
the Meat Packing Industry, p. 21, Aug. 31. 

Compressor Efficiency, p. 47, Sept. 21. 

Compressor, Lubricating the, p. 48, Nov. 30. 

Compressor Oils, Reclaiming, p. 45, Aug. 31. 

Compressors, Two-Stage. p. 57, Oct. 12 

Compound, Tallow Taste in, p. 31, Nov. 9. 

Condenser Coil Corrosion, p. 50, Nov. 2. 

Conference of Major Industries, Sixth Annual, 
168, Oct. 26 

Conron, John, Passes on, p. 60, Sept. 14. 

Construction, Building = by Colonel Wm. A. 
Starrett, p. 168, Oct. 

Container, Cellulose Sood a: 24, Nov. 

Containers, Featuring Meat ee with Dis- 
play, p. 28, Nov. 30. 

Containers, Sales Value of, p. 31, Aug. 17. 

Cooked Meats With Wine, p. 31, Dec. 28. 

Cooler Circulation, Hog, p. 33, Nov. “30. 

Corkboard, Tariff on, p. 49, July 6. 

Corned Beef, Bottom Round, p. 30, Nov. 9. 

Corrosion, Guarding Against, p. 35, Oct. 12. 

Cotton Gin Control Probe, p. 41, Nov. 30. 

Cottonseed Oil in Canada, p. 36, Dec. 14. 
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Cottonseed Price Probe, p. 36, Nov. 2. 
Cottonseed Products, Unify Activities 
tional Association, p. 36, July 138. 
Cracklings in Sausage, p. 30, July 6; p. 31, Aug. 3. 

Cracklings, ‘Yields in, p. 28, Sept. 7 

Credit and Delivery. p. 53, Dec, 2 

Cudahy Sales Volume Increases 
Years, p. 27, Dec. 28. 

Cured Meats, Holding. p. 211, Oct. 26. 

Curing, Comment on, by Oscar G. Mayer, p. 153, 
Oct. 26. 

Curing, Labor on Pork, p. 29, Dee, 21. 
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that will be a valuable part of your office equipment or a handsome addition 


to your library. 


We want every subscriber of The National Provisioner to keep their copies from becoming 
lost or mutilated and are therefore offering you this New Multiple Binder at cost. 
your name and address with $1.50 and we will send the Binder, all charges prepaid. 


Send your order today, to 
OLD COLONY 
BUILDING 


Send us 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Cutting Floor Equipment 
to fit your needs 


The Mechanical Manufacturing Company can serve you BEST in con- 
nection with your Cutting Floor Equipment needs, whether you build up 
your installation using standard machines, or whether your particular re- 
quirements call for special equipment such as that shown in the above 
illustration. 

This picture shows an integral installation of Moving Cutting Table 
in combination with Belly Roller and Circular Knife Shoulder Cutter, re- 
cently built by MECHANICAL for a large eastern plant. 

In this installation the shoulder chopper conveyor is 7’6” long, 4'6” 
high, with moving apron 5’3” wide, the flights being made of maple. Cut- 
ting table conveyor is 32’6” long, 36” high, with moving apron made of %4” 
thick monel metal slats 33” wide, the cutting boards being of maple, 18” 
wide and 2” thick. 

When you have an equipment problem that calls for special or combi- 
nation machinery, think first of MECHANICAL. Our highly-trained 
corps of competent Packing House Equipment Engineers is maintained to 
serve you—to help you determine the equipment that best fits your needs, 
combining greatest economy with highest efficiency. 


The Mechanical Manufacturing Co. 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Illinots 


Eastern Office: Southeastern Office: 
30 Church St. Artillery Build: 
New York City MECHANICA Sencunak Ge 


“IF IT’S FOR THE PACKING HOUSE—- WE MAKE IT. 
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Swift's 
Sausage Casings 














Prepared with Skill and Care 
Uniform Selection 


Our volume and facilities enable 
us to furnish superior quality. 








Our plants and branch houses 
throughout the country are prepared 
to supply you promptly. 


Swift & Company 


























